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presents an analysis of national, regional, and state data. 
Conclusions based on these data are also presented." Chapter 2 
presents a mathematics and science case study which gathered, 
analysed, and reported efforts underway to alleviate shortages in 
these fields. Chapter 3 is devoted to the issue of quality in teacher 
education programs. \lt reports on an analysis of a. survey of aetibnjs 
-being taken by schools, college's, and departments of aducatien to r 
meet the increased demand for higher quality teacher education * - 
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PREFACfc , k \ 



In November 1981 the AACTE* 'Board ' of Directory (appointed h task- force to 
monitor emerging concerns related to shortages atnd Surpluses in teaching fields 
and the effect which these shortages and surpluses migh£ have on' the quality of 
teacher education programs. ^The Task forbe on Shortage/Surplus/, Quality Issues 
in Teacher Education was convened in February 1982 and gharged with: ( t a x ) 
dealing with issues of teacher 'supply , -demand and quality * in descriptive., 
analytic and prescriptive modes; arjd', (b) 'developing a. report based on, - 
collected data, inclining recommendations .for strategies to deal with emergent 
concerns, » ' \ * 

Task force members decided to focus on the collection of - existing *data\ • 
rather than the generation of now statistics to document supply/demand * \ . 
projections. With regard to quality issues, the task force's strategy was ta 
* document dhan^es occurring in teacher §ducatiofi programs 'and determine whether ■ 
these changes were perceived as enhancing- the quality of those programs. -The^ * 
purpose of this two- fold effort ..was to produce > recommendations* for immediate 
and long-range action in teactfter education. , * ^ 

i. . ' - * . *\ \ 1^ 

The data on shortage/surplus issues are -presented- for thelnatibn, 
geographic regions and selected states^. A survey requesting teacher^ " ' 
supply/demand data was sent to 18 states. Responses were received and analysed 
for the following I6^4tates: Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, ^Kansas, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, 
Tennessee, Texas, Verfiont and Wyoming. In addition, the task force cooperated 
with the National Cente^ for^Education Statistics through the AACTE/NCES 
Committee on Shortages in Secondary Mathematics and Science to exchange 
national supply/demand data. * ' t 1 ' 

* Chapter 1 reviews the literature on suppiy/demanc} and prese'nts an" analysis 
of the v pational , regional ,° and selected\ state-by-state data. Conclusions based 
on these data are also presented. , 

K '* 

Chapter 2 presents a mathematics and science case stutfy in which the 
results of an AACTE/NCES survey are- reported. The' purpose of this'study was. to* 
gather, analyze, and report efforts underway to alleviate shortages in 
'mathematics and science teaching fields. 1 

Chapter 3 is devoted to ttfe^ssue pf quality in teacher education 
: programs. „ It reports, an. analysis^f ^fecent,. selected ^terature on teacher 
quality and" the results of a survey of actions being taken, by SQhools , colleges- 
and departments .of education (SCDEs) to meet the increased demand for higher ■ 
quality teacher education graduates. ' 

Chapter H presents conclusions and recommendations based up^n.tKfe 
relationship -between shortage/surplus/quality issues and change now^occurring 
in teacher, education. #hese recommendations are intended .to be the basis for 
an agenda for, change in SCDEs. 
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Chapter 1 . r f 
TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND - , 



There is growing awareness among educators that- teacher preparation 
programs and the teaching profession in general are affected in complex ways by 
changing patterns of teacher supply and demand. Many . variables appesfr to 
affect the. relationships between the job market and enrollment in teacher * n 
education programs J and between employment practices and quality instructions 

^ The focus of this chapter is presentation and analysis of.data which 1 
indicate trends in th'e -supply and'demand of teachers in various fields 
throughout. the nation. Knowledge of these trends is essential to effective 
planning, as it can be used to '(a) make "programmatic and personnel decisions in 
schools, colleges, and departments oT education (SCDEs)p (b) determine 
appropriate hiring practices by school systems; and (c) appropriate funds 'for 
education responsibility at state and national levels. 

The chapter is divided into four; major sections. The first one\focuses on 
data -relating* to teacher supply and teacher demand at the 'national level. The — 
second section focuses on data *at the "regional level, and the third is a 
summary o.f <■ data^ f rom individual states. General conclusions are deyeioped in 
the fourth section. j v * t \>. 

As data were analyzed, it was apparent/that there were built-in • 
limitations ;±o the accuracy of what could be reported. Besides difficulties . 
associated .with any effort to pro^Ject numb'ers three to five y£ar$ into the 
future, some of the data were already four or five years old. A, decision- was 
made to use what was, available rather than, leave* intentional gaps in ttfe 
"presentation of information. • , \ L 



In piher .^tudies, differe'nt procedures were used to collect information,- 
different' data were presented as equivalent, and terms such as "teacher supply" 
had different meanings*"depending on the author's perspective* The limitations 
aver described * in Appendix A in greater detail so that the reader may be 
provided with a Context withiji which to read the information presented in this 
paper. y fto effort has been made to standardize the' dataE that have been -used in 
this report. The-reader is urged to keep the limitations in mind and;.- use them 0 
judiciously in interpreting what follows. 1 * . 



TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND DATA AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL- * ° - 

r 

In this section of the paper information is presented to help clarify^ ' 
national ,'sufjply and, demand trend?. Included are data on the availability of 
new teachers resulting fr^om -the pool of bachelor degree candidates *J.n, education 
and, more particularly,' the smaller number- who seek employment asjjveachertt 
wLthin a year of graduation. Alarming employment practices that "directly 
pertain to issues of quality instruction are' noted. The section concludes with 
a review of "project iofts^ that indicate areas of shortage, surplus, 'and balance- 
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Trends in the Number of Education Graduates 



While the total number of bachelor's decrees in -education awarded has 
remained fairly steady since peaking in 1973-74,- the number awarded in^ 
education "has steadily decreased since 1972-73. As shown in Table 1 , the 
number of bachelor degrees awarded in education in 1981 was 68,305 less than 
those awarded in 1971. If that rate of decline in 'education degrees has 

,- . . Table 1 \ 



A Comparison of 5 the Number of Education Bachelor's Degrees'^ 
Awarded to the Total Number of Bachelor's Degrees Awarded \ 
and the Total Number of Graduates Prepared to Teach, 1971-1981, 



. Schriql / Total 



Year 



Education 
Degrees (1.) 



Graduates^ 
Prepared to Teach(2) 



Bachelor' s 
Degrees 



Number 



% of . 
Total 



Number 



% of BA &j 
First Profes- 
sional Degrees 



1971 
1972 
•1973 / 
1974 
1975 
1976' 
19/77 
1978 
1979 
-1980— 
. 1981 . 
'1982. 



•839,730 

-887,273 

922,362- 

945,776 

922,933- 
925,746 
919,549 
92 1 , 204 
921,390 
929,417 
935 t t40 
952,998 



176,614 
191,220 
194, 229 
185,225 
166,015 
154,807 
•143,722 
-136;,714,1 
126^109 
118,169 
108,309 
101,113 



21.0 

21.6 

21.1 

19. -6r 

18.1 

16.7 

45.6 

14.8 

13.7 

12.7 

11.6 

10.6. 



313,558 
317,254 
313,141 
279, 145 
238,212 
222,049 
194,036 
181,348 
163 ,.443 
143,935 
140,639 



. 35.7 

34.1 . 

32.2 , 
27.9 
24.3 
22.5 
19.7 
18.4- 
16.5 
14.4 / 

\14.0,/ 



Note 1 . The data in these columns are from The Conditioli of 
Educati on (p. 184) by National Center 4*or Education S.tcitistics, 3983. 
Washington, D.C: U.S. Government Printing Office/ 
"Note. 2 . Tfie data in these columns are from Teacher Supply and Demand 
in Public Schools, 1981-82 (p/ 21) by National Education Association, 
1983. Washington, D.C: Authors ~ ^ 



continued,, .the. number of 1982-83 education graduates should have been about 
half of 'the peak-year production of 1972-73. However, projections from the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) -suggest a slower rkte of, 
decline while' projections; from the National Education Association (NEA) show 
very little decline as shoVn in Table 2. , , 1 



Table 2 



Projected Numbers of New Education Graduates 
Preparation to Teach through 



anct- Those Completing 



New Education Number Completing 

Year ; Grajdiiatesd) . . Preparation to Teach(2) 



1982- 83 108,130' ' 143,000' 

1983- 84 . . 100,9^0 ' 145, 00b ' 

1984- 85 * 93,390 * i 145,000 

1985- 86 88,840 • 145,000 

1986- 87 \ 81,950 148,000 

1987- 88 77,270 , ' 14'6,00D ' 
1988|89 ; 73,530 . . j 143,000 



/ 



Note 1 , The data in this column are from Pro-j-eotions of Education 
Statistics to 1988-8 9 (p. 67) by M.M/. Fpankel & p.E. Geralxl, 1980. 
Washington, D.C.: National Center for Education Statistics . 
Note 2 . The data in this column are from Teacher Supply and Demand . 
in Public Schools, 1981-82 (p. 22) by National , Education Association, 
1983. Washington, D.C. : Author,/ • * 



The considerable\dif ference between t£te coljumna in both Tables 1 and 2 is 
due' to the' use of different data tkdes by NCES and NEA. The NCES figures on 
the number of education degrees include only those students who majored in 
education as reported under t;he Higher Education General .Information ^System , 
(HEGIS) taxondtay. This system tends to undercount the number of students who 
are eligible to teach by graduation*]. especially>secbndary **?:.riiers who major in 
ati aca'demic area while meeting^ the Requirements *for- certif Idtr^ion to teach. 
The NEA count is derived from: all graduates who^hGid at lea.il a bachelor 1 s 
degree and who have completed* minimjam requirements' for teacher 'certification 
for the first time.; These* projections include graduates of master 1 s degree 
programs in education as well 'as /post-baccalaureate* certification programs. 
Neither of these groups is counted in tl'fe'NCES figures. A comparison of all 
graduates who were prepared to teacjh from 197,1-1981 reveals a decrease of 
172,919— over one-half tfhe numfeer of 1 9? 1 college graduates in^educat ion. - .This 
figure indicates a more dramatic decrease £n. the riiimbers of .new teachers • 
annually than shown by an examination of education majors alone. _ ; „ 



The trend is clearly articulated. Thfr, number of graduates * with education 
majbrs will continue to decline through this decade while the supply of all 
newly qualified teachers will remain relatively constant . . 0 . 

; : >o - : ; ~ • . - 

A comparison of the number of bachelor *s degree awarded during 1976 &nd 0 
1980 .in education and eight o^-her fields revealS tfrat education is no longer 
the first choice ( of students. Although r a nki-ng first in number of, degrees 
awarded in 1376, education dropped to a distant second place behind business * 
and management four years later* See "table* 3. * 



Table 3 V" . ■ 1 

Number and" Hanking of Nine Discipline Divisions in which, the" Largest' 
Number of Bachelor's Degrees were Awarded':. 1976 .and 1980 - 

' ; - .«.. ■ . y - 

. • ' • •* . 1976 . ' '' • '• „196b • 



Discipline Division i Number . - Rank \ Number Rank 



Education 


156,528 


' 1 ■* 


•12p,680 - 


2 


Business and Management 


• 145,035 


2 ■ 


^89,224 


"' 1 • ' 


Social Sciences 


127,936 . 


/ 3" j . 


- 104,878 


.. 3 ■ 


Biological Sciences 


54,9\3 /' 


4 . '. 


47,111 


' 6 


Health Professions 


■ 5^,33? . 


5 f 


64,597 


. 5 


Letters 


. 52,292 


6 


•40,925 


9 • 


Psychology- 


\ 50,363,.' * 


'• . 7 . 


42,513 • 


7 ". 


Engineering v * L_ 


46,717 


8 


• 69,265 


4 \ 


Fine and Applied Arts 

a. , 


' . 42,371 


... 9v ' 


40,953. 


8 



Note , From Earned Degrees Conferred 1979-80 . </p. '11) by C.O. .Baker, 
1981. Washington, D.C.: National Center for|Edacation Statistics;* 

The cautious reader willThave noted a discrepancy in .the numbers prqvided 
for education during- 1976 and 1980 in Tables 1 and 3.- • The latter increases "t>y 
about 2,000 the. numbers reported in Table 1 even though the squrde* is 'the' \ 
HEGIS t&xonpmy- NCES has made changes^in what is included in\the' number of / 
education graduates between cthe tims that data was published for Table 3 C 198 1 ) 
and Table 1 (1982). The data in Jable 1 are for the 50 states and Washington, 
D*C.; the data also include graduates who majored in English as a Secpnd \ 
Language (ESL). Nevertheless, the figures in Table 3 are greater because, tHey 
include Puerto Rico* and other U.'S. territories-. c ; /■ 



Data on Employment Patterns of New Graduates * j 

.Approximately hal'f of tfeeH>achelor degree recipients qualified -to teachi * 
are employed as full«\time teachers *a year* after they graduate.. TafeQte 4 )" 
indicates t^at only *m of the : 1974-75 graduates , and 53? of; the- 1980-81 
graduates, were teaching full-time in the spring following graduation. 



Table 4 

A Comparison of Numbers of Bachelor Degree Recipients who were 
Qualified to- Teach, Applied to Teach, a'hd Actually Taught 

1976(1) and 1981(2) 



Teaching Status c . Number 



t • 


1976 


. 1981 


1976 


1981 


1976 


1981 


"Newly .qualified 
to teach 


229,500 


132,200 


100 


100 


97 , 300 , 


-4? 


Applied for . 
teaching jab 


193,800 


112,370 


84 ' 


* * 

85 


81,430 


-42 


^Teaching 


124,500 


84,60,8 


'54 


64 


39 ,.892 • 


-3-2 


Full-time 


' 98,300 


70,066 


43 


53 


28 , 234 ' 


-29 


Part-time 


26, 200 


' 14,542 


11. 


11 


/. 1 Vt 658 


• -44 


'Not teaching 


69,300 


26,440 


30 ' 


. 20 


42,860' 


-62 



Note 1 . The ,1976 data are /from New Teachers in the Job Market by 
J.L. .Crane, 1983 • Washington, D.£.: a National Center for Education 
'Statistics. ' V 

Note 2 . 5 The 1981 data are from ^ jhe Condition of Education (p. 190) 
by the National Center for Eciucat^oji Statistics, 1983. Washington, 
D.C.,: 'U.S. Government Printirig Officer 



Table 5 shows the percent of n^wly qualified graduates who were teaching 
in specific -fields of^ education in F^ll 1981. Trade ^industrial, vocational,^ 
and technical graduates i who applied fop^teaching jobs were more likely to be 
employed full-time .than graduates* of \any other teaching field. ^Graduates in r ; 
physical and health" education were least likely to find a- full-time teaching 
job. This finding- is consistent Wiethe ASCUS report (Akin, 1982b) which is . 
summarized in Table 6. Since vocational a Ad industrial education are listed as 
fields with considerable teacher shortage, hiring opportunities' should be good. 
On the^ other hand, . health and physical^ education are listed asVifclds with 
considerable surplus and Consequently, present a les^ advantageous 'job market. 
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Table 5 



Supply of and Demand for Beginning Teachers in Public Schools 
by Type of Assignment, Fall 198 1 

Estimated Supply 

number as 

completing * Supply percent 

preparation Estimated Estimated minus .'of 



Assignment area to teach supply 




UciJJailU 


vidua uu . 


ELEMENTARY TOTALS 


68,870 


56,450q 


M , 300 


12 150 


127.4 




55.900 


47,250 


33 050 


1 4 poo 


143.0 


Special education 


11 .970 


9.200 


1 1 .250 


/-2,050 


81 .8 


SECONDARY TOTALS... . . 


7? 780 


DC* y JwU 


32 250 


?0 P50 


" 162,8 




1 . 030 


740 


615 


125 


120. 3 


Art, • . • • 


3.930 


2/810 


1 .095 


1.715 


256.6 


Rn^in©^^ education. i - - . . « 


3 QQ5 


2 .855 


1 .355 
■ y d j j 


r 1 500 


210.7 


Distributive education.^. 


320 


230 




-30 


88.5* 


English lanszuajze arts . . « . 


8 , 760 


6 .265 


3 710 


P 55^ 


168.Q 




P 1Q0 


1 56^ 




APR 


p 1 1 ^ 




3,090 


2,210 


1 OQR 


1 lie 


P01 ft 




2,385 


1,705 


1,030 


675 


165.5 




£ > (VO 




2,355 


-420 


82.2 






4,465 






07 1 H 
£l f 1 . H 


Physical 4 health 




5,800 ^ 










8, 1-15 


■1,225 


4,575 


473.5 


Physical & health 














7,145 


5,110 


1,225 


3,885 


417.1 


Natural & physical 










/ ■ 




4,445 


3,175 


2,130 


1,045 


•149.1' 1 




8,755 


6,265 


2,065 


4,200 


303.4 


Trade, industrial, 












vocational , technical • . . 


1,160 


■' 830 


2,160 


-1,330 


- 38.4 


• Other secondary subjects. 


- 130 


90 • 


1,385 


-1,295 


6.5 




8,380 


6,450 ' 


8, 160 


-1,710 


- 79.0 




140,650 


108,950 


76,550 


32,400- 


142.3' 



Note . From Teacher Supply and Demand in Publi^Schools, [1981-82 
■' (p. 36) by National Education Association, 1983 • Washington, D.~C: * 
. Author. - m 

The data on supply presented in Tables 4 and 5 omi t Gong jdQration of one 
important" question: To what extent are teachers hired to teaqh the subjBct(s) 
for which~they are certified? The question becomes, an issue if substantial 
numbers of first- year teachers are assigned to teach specialized areas for 
which they are not certified. ' 



Table 6 

Relative Demand by Teaching Area and Year iq the Continental 
United States: Based upon a Survey of Teacher Placement Officers 





1982 


1981 


1980 


1979 


1978 


1976 


•r 

TEACHING FIELDS WITH CONSIDERABLE TEACHER SHORTAGE.. 


..(5.00- 


■4.25*): 






Mathematics 


4.81 


4.7.9 


4.80 


4.68 


4.40 


3.86 


Science-Physics 


4.41' 


4.56 


4.28 


4.36 


3.91 


.4.04 


Industrial Arts 


4.36, 


4.72 


4.77 


4.68 . 


4.65 


4.22 


Vocational Agriculture 


4.36 


4.46 


4 .7.3 , 


4.67 


4.69 


4.06 


TEACHING FIELDS WITH WITH SLIGHT TEACHER SHORTAGE... 


..(4.24- 


•3.45*): 






Special Education-LD 


• 4.20 


4 '.47 


"..48 


4.50 


4.45 


4.00 


Bilingual Education ■ 


4.13 


4.10 


4.21 


4.32 


— 




v Science-Chemistry 


4.13 


4.42 


4.18 


4.09 


3.97 


'3.72 


Special Education-PSA 


3.98 


4.22 


4.36 


4.22 


3.96 


3.42 


Speech Pathology/Audiology 


3.95 • 


4.27 


4117 


3.83 


3.83 


3.68 


Special Education-Multihandicapped 


3.93 


4.13 


3.87 


3.24 


— 


— 


Science-Earth 


3.89 


4.08 


. 3.64 


3.82 


3.50 


3.44 


Data Processing 


3.86 












Special Education-MR 


3.84 


4.14 


4.23 


4.39 


3.52 


2\87 


Special Education-Gifted ( 


■ 3.81 


4.10 


4.33 


4.56 


3.95 


3.85 


Special Education-Reading 


3.73 


4.21 


4;23' 


4.27 " 


4.09 


3.96 


Science-Biology 


3.66 


3.98 


• 3.50- 


-3T49 


"3.11 


2.97 


School Psychologist 


3.56 


3.70 


3.87 


3.43 


3.68 


3.09 


Business 


3.47 


3.50 


. 3.80 


3.65 


3.52 


3.10 


TEACHING FIELDS WITH BALANCED SUPPLY 


AND DEMAND..... 


,..(3.44- 


-2.65*): 







Music-I ns trumental 




3.28 


3.33_ 


^,3.65 


3.33 


3.30 


3.03 


English 




3.21 


-3.37 


3:51 


2.78 


2.30 


2.05 


Library Science 




3.12 


3.31 


3.58 


4.26 






Music-Vocal 




2.95 


3.06 


3.32 


2.97 


3.03 


3.00 


Counselor-Secondary 




2.79 


3.13 


3.76 


3.03 


3.31 


2.69 


Driver's Education 




2.77 


2.87 


2.98 


3.06 


2.63 


2.44 


Speech « 




2.76 


2.65 


2.50 


2.47 


2.48 


2.46 


Counselor-Elementary 




2.72 


3.05 


j3.38 


2.96 - 


3.00 


3^15 


Language, Modern-Spanish 




2.68 


2.95 


3.34 


2.88 


2.84 


2\47 


TEACHING FIELDS WITH SLIGHT 


SURPLUS OF TEACHERS 


c. .(2.64- 


-1;85«) 


• ■ 




Journalism 




2.61 


2.77 


2v98 , 


2.50 


2.54 


2.86 


Language, Modern-French 




2.49 


2.58 




2.49 


2,15 . 


2.15 


Langauge , Modern-German 




-2.48 


2.58 


2.70 


2.17 


2.28 . 


2.G3 


Home Economics 




2.43 


2.54 


2.85 


2.67 


2.37 


2.62 


Social Worker (School) 




2; 34 






1 u 






Elementary-I ntermediate 




2.26 


2.56 


2.84 ' 


2.33 


1.97 


1.90 


Social Science 




2.11 


2.05 


1.98 


1.83 


1.51 


1.51 


Elementary-Primary 




. 2.02 


2.24 


2.77 


2.19 


1.84 


1.78 


Health Education 




1.90 


2.24' 


2.17 


2.16^ 


2.38 


2.27 


TEACHING FIELDS WITH CONSIDERABLE 


SURPLUS OF 


TEACHERS.'. . ( 1.84-1 .00*) : 




Art 




1.84 


2.00 


,2.45 


2.06 


1.72 


2.14 


Physical Education 




• 1.72 


1.80 


-1.82 


1.67 


1.86 


1.74 



•5 a Greatest Demand; 1 s Least Demand . 

Note . From ASCUS Supply/Demand by J.N. Akin, January 1982. Manhattan, KS: 
Kansas State University. . ' 
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According to information providedftby NCES (Condition, 1983), there were 
approximately 5,000 elementary and secondary teachers hired from the pool of 
1979*80 bachelor's degree graduates who were not eligible for certification] 
In addition, nearly 13, 000 -of the newly qualified, full-time certified teachers 
were actually teaching an academic field for which they had not^been certified. 
Thus, the basic supply of potential teaahers was, augmented by the quiet influx 
of uncertified graduates^ 

Z T 9 ^ f 

The issue is clouded by a practice that distorts the authentic . ' 

relationship between supply and demand, between surplus and shortage. As 
teacher educators, we must be willing to examine employment practices that: 
result 'in the selection of graduates^ who have not completed certification 
programs. Although research that ^as focus.ed on the quality of instruction by 
certified and y uncertified teachers was not reviewed, task force members believe 
that quality,, teaching is compromised each time appropriate qualifications are 
not met . 



Trends in the Demand for Teachers * 

- — - — : — ■ ; " ^ , . j • t 

The fact that the pool of teacher graduates hds shrunk ia. no cause for 
alarm as long as suppl/ and demand » are balanfeedv As data on the projected 
demand for ^teachers was reviewed, a different message was repeated. In fl 985 s 
the nation will enter a period of demand for teachers* that increasingly Exceeds v 
the projected supply of new teachers. Documentation of this impending shortage 
is based on birth rate data used to project the enrollment f igures^shown in 
Table 7. The data indicate an end to declining enrollments in the public 

Table 7 

Enrollment in Grades K-8 and 9-12 of Regulars Day Schools: 

50 States and 
(In thousands) 

Year Total public and private . 

(fall) K-12 K-8 9-12 



1982 44,544 30,761 "13,783 

1983 44, 165 ,30,623, 13,542 

1984 44,039 30,505' 13,534 

1985 44,166 0 30,551/ 13,615 
1'986 44,556 _ 31,059 13,497 
1987 45,004 ^31,787 13,217 



1988 45,358 32,522 12,836 

1989 45,905 33,347 12,558 
1990 — 46y667 34,244 1:2,423 



Note . From Projections of Education Statistics to 1990-91 (p./ 34) by 
•M.M. Frankel & D.E. Gerald, .1982./ Washington, J). C. : National Center 
for Education Statistics. / • j 

... . / • j 

I a | 

9 < a .16 ' < . 
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and non-public schools by M 985, followed by continuing increases in enrollments 
through 1990 (Frankel & Gerald, 1982). When this population moves into the 
high school ten years later, shortages will appear there as well. 

•Considerable teacher shortages have existed nationwide for years in the 
fields of mathematics, physics, industrial arts, and vocational agriculture. 
Slight shortages have characterized bilingual education, special education, 
school psychology, and chemistry (Akin, 1982). A general teacher shortage can 
be expected to exacerbate the situation in these fields as well. 

f^Data from Table. 8 reveal-, that the demand for additional teachers will tfe 
greater than the supply^-of new teacher graduates in the mid-1980s. N.CES and 
NEA projections of supply and demand through 1990 differ as shewn iri.Table 8. 
Figure 1 suggests that the past trend characterized by significant oversupply 5 
during the. past decade will reverse and possibly stabilize during the years"' 
1986-1990. - - ... 



n, 



-Table 8 



V 



Projected Numbers of Newly Qualified Teachers and Those 
Completing Preparation to Teach through 1 989 



Year 



New Supply 
Educatio'n as % of 
Graduates(l) Demand(1) 



Number 

Completing Supply- 
Preparation as % of 
to Teach(2) Demand(2) 



1982- 83 ' 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1985- 86 

1986- 87 -K^ 

1987- 88 

1988- 89 



138,000 
138,000 
135,000 
156,000 
177,000 
197,000 
218,000 



94.5 
97.2 

77.1 
83.4 
92.2 
104.2 
110.1 



143,000 
145,000 
145,000 
145,000 
148,000 
146,000 
143,000 



171.9 
121.7 
124.4 
91.8 
88.4 
84.2 
82.1 



Note_l. D.ata in this column are from The Condition bf Education 
(p. .182), National Center for Education' Statistics , 1983. 
Washington^ D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office. 
Note 2.. /Data in this column are from Teacher Supply and Demand in 



Public Sch ools, 1981-82 (p. 22) by National Education Association, 
1983. Washington, D.C.: Author. 



Figure 1 



Estimated Supply of New Teacher Graduates and Estimated Total 
Demand for Additional Teachers 



Number, 
in thousands 

rl.600 



1,400- 



1.200 



1,000 



800- 



600 - 



400 - 



200- 



Proiected 




" * 



1971-1975 1976-1980 1981-1985 1986-1990 



[ ] Supply »ew teacher graduates 
Total demand for additional teaches 



In the mid-l980*s, the supply of new teacher graduates is expected to approximate the 
demand for additional teachers, given continuing declines in supply and' anticipated 
increases in demand. 



Note. From The Condition of Education (p. 183) by the National Center 
foTEducation Statistice, 1983. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Governement 
Printing Office. tf 
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TEACHER SUPPLY AND . DEMAND. DATA IN GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS 



Specific conditions within any region of the country may lead to supply 
and demand data that vary considerably from the national trends. Although no 
effort ,is. made in this section of 1 the report to assess the impact of those 
conditions, analysts need to be sensitive to the degree to which they affect 
and thus help explain the follow! ngregional differences: 

o economical: growth vs. decline, labor imported vs. labor exporter; 

o * political : v progressive and supportive reputation vs. a regressive 
i . reputation as it affects unusual changes in funding levels or program 
/ requirements. * 

v . „ ft V ' • 
o educational: salary level, ^school climate. 

The Association for School College, and Univ^sity Staffing Service 
(ASCUS) annually surveys selected college and university placement officers and 
selected school administrators 'in local districts. Table 6 shows fields of 
teacher shortage and surplus for a six-year period. Fprty-one teaching fields 
are ranked as having severe surpluses, surpluses, a balance, shortages,' or 
severe shortages. The detail provided in the ASCUS reports (Relative', 1982) is 
useful because it reports specific rather than broad teaching fields. Thu$, 
substantial differences among' the subfields such as biology and physical * 
science cannot be masked. These details are particularly important 1 to 
teachers, employers, and policy-makers who are concerned about rectifying 
/severe- imbalances -between -supply, and demand in specific fields. v 

For the nine regions excluding Alaska and Hawaii, the seven fields of 
greatest shortage had the following range of ratings: A * 



Low 


High 


4.00 


5.00 


3,83 


5.00 


3.80 


4.80 


4.00 


5.00 


3.57 


5.00 • 


3.33 


4.67 


3.14 


5.00 



Mathematics ' 
Science-Physics u 
Industrial Arts 
Vocational Agriculture 
Special Education-uD 
Bilingual Education . 
Science-Chemistry \ 

Although Hawaii^ supply/ demand ratings are similar to those in the continental ' 
U.S., Alaska^ are not. Alaska's field's of ponsiderable shortage include 
bilingual, business, home economics, industrial arts, library science, music, 
and special education. Alaska^ fields of considerable surplus include art, 
elementary, health, all fields of science, and social science. The remainder 
of this section describes supply and demand in different geographic regions. 
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Northeast Region \ % 'Q ^ v * 

This section of the country is characterized by sharp declines in the 
numbers of n$w teacher graduates* Prom 38,716 in 1971-7? to 16,801 in 1978-79 
in New York; and. from 1,0*12 to 522 in Maine during the same period* there are 
also declines °in the numbers of teaching vacancies listed. The latter has 
resulted in an ovfcrsupply of elementary and secondary teachers in all areas 
except special education, industrial arts, vocational education, and 
science-mat^. Although New York and New" Jersey are' portrayed as states, that 
will experifelice teacher shortages, Ilhode Inland, New Hampshire and Maine will 
not (Applegate and McCleary, 1982). . # 



Midwest Region * 

Compared Jto the Northeast region, the Midwest appears to have experienced 
less severe declines ,in both the number of vacancies and the number of new 
teacher graduates". In South Dakota, for example, the number of new teacher 
graduates was repor'ue.d to be 3',6^in 1972-73 and 3,343 in 1978-79; at the 
University of Iowa during the same periods of -time the figures were 5,733 and • 
3,308 respectively. On the. other hand, Colorado Staie UniversUfc£ reported 567* 
new teacher graduates in 1970-71, 3^6 in 1975, and an increase to ^n 
1978-79. ' 

Applegate and McCleary. (1982) reported that teacher shortages within the 
next five* years are anticipated in South Dakota, Minnesota, Kansas, and. Iowa 
with current critical shortages being, reported in math, science, industMal 
education and special education. In addition to these shortages, Kansas is t 
experiencing slight shortages in, music, vocational agriculture, and reading 
teachers. Iowa is reporting shortages in vocational agriculture teachers. 



Southern Region 

Applegate and McCleary- (1982) found that the decline of vacancies and new 
teacher graduated, though steady since the early seventies, is not as severe, as 
the condition in the Northeast Region. In general, teacher shortages are 
expected in the next flye years. These will be in addition to existing 
shortages of math, science;, special education, and industrial arts teachers in 
Louisiana, Georgia, and Arkansas. Arkansas is also experiencing shortages in 
vocational agriculture, distributive education, music, and foreign languages. 

Data received were insufficient 'to provide trehcis for t*he Southeast, but 
Applegate and McCleary (1982) point to declines in the number of new teacher 
graduates and number of vacancies listed. North Carolina reported a decrease 
from 7,273 to 5,516 in new teacher graduates between 1972-73^and 1978-79. The 
number of vacancies thafr-were reported declined from 5,365 to 1,866 between 
1970-71. and 1978-79. Teacher shortages in math, science, .special education, 
agricultural education, and industrial arts were noted in North Carolina ^and 
Virginia. * . 
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Western Region . 0 

In their re$&t, Applegate and McCleary ' ( 1982) document .trends in the,* 
decline of new teacher graduates and vacancies that <were consistent p with those 
reported for the other regions. Washington, for example, has experienced a 
decline in the former from 5,685 in 1971-72 to 2,537 in 1978-79. Exceptions to 
the overall decline in reported vacancies are the University of California' at 
Los Angeles and the Hawair Department" of Education. Both report increases in 
listed vacancies each year since 1973-74. 

* < < ■ , . , 

A general teacher shortage in the Western legion is "anticipated during" the 
next five years with the exception of Hawaii and Nevada . Present shortages of 
math, science, ^special education, and industrial arts. t<?&chfers characterize the 
Western region. In California there are additional shortages of bilingual « 



Each region of the country has experienced declines in the number of new 
teacher graduates, and the number of vacancies ,\ but not^to the : ^ same extent. The 
Northeast shows the mcftt severe drop in numbers, anc} it has an oversupply of 
elementary and secondary teachers s in all but a Tew 'pelect, areas. General 
shortages in the next five years are not expected to increase in tfcie Northeast, 
but they are expected in the Midwest,* 'Southern, and Western regiorfs. 



Teacher shortages in all four, regions are occurring -in matter science, 
industrial arts, and special education. Shortages in bilingual, education exist 
in California, and there are overall .shortages in vocational education in the 
Northeast. These patterns match -natio/ial trends that show a* continued decline 
in the number of graduates in education and continuing shortages in math, 
science, iiftiustrial arts, and special* education. " * 



TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND DATA, IN SELECTED STATES' 



There can be variation in teacher supply and demand conditions among. 
-stet«s^±^hi^^y^ 

occur because of these -characteristics; x 

o urban, suburban, and rural characteristics which affect mobility betw< 
and within sBates; . , v 



education teachers.. 




Summary 



\ 



TP * 

o relative salary levels; 
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o job opportunities; - 

't 

o geographic characteristics such as mountains or coastal' areas, which may 
contribute to variations from state on regional data;- ;and, 

o the presence or .absence of a nearby teacher education program.- 

However, no attempt has been made to determine how information about 
states has been affected by these factors.^ 2 Both colleges and local school 
districts must consider them when interpreting local and state patterns. This 
section of the chapter contains an overview of reports from states which 
responded to^the task force 1 s request for information. Table 9 summarizes 
specific information on supply and demand in the 16: responding states. 

According to Teachers for Florida Schools: Personnel Projections (1982), 
three 1 factors contribute to teacher shortages in that state: * < 

1. efforts of the state to increase the quality of teachers^ . 

2. current salary levels that are not competitive; 'and 

3. the ''state test 11 requirement for admission to teacher education 
institutions. : x j 

Findings of a survey sent to teafifcer training institutions in Florida showed 
that this admissions requirement was affecting' their enrollments in the 
following ways: reductidns from 10%— 40% f - a drop in bl£tek admissions, a 
decrease in industrial arts by 75%, and a drop of 50% in the number of 
transfers from community colleges. 0 ■■ // > 

, // 
Georgia provides an example of how the supply can change radically. 
Galambos 01980} notes: // 

. In the summer of 1979, Georgia received much attention by reporting what ^ 
* J appeared ted* be a ^erious* teacher shortage, witjtf 9, 000* vacancies projected'? 
for tfye fail and less than 3, 000 new teachers /graduated that year. But by 
September, of^ 1979, this vacancy total had dropped to less than 500. Why 
the sudden shifts? According to officials in' Georgia, fewer teachers * 
chose to leave the profession and -many teachers from Alabama, North 
Carolina, California, and the Midwest sought/ and found jobs in Georgia'. $ 
In, spite of Georgia's generally lower beginhing salaries, the lack of 'jobs 
in these other states, aided by an intensive recruitipg effort by the 
state, helped create "S^bizeable in-migratibn.. And the anticipated teacher 



shortage was, greatly reduced. 



r 



Although Georgia continues its practice of heavy recruitment, in the Midwest to 
help offset shortages, experience- indicates tliat many" teachers who migrate 
out-of-region do not'stay long. Thi«s effort /to meet demand may have^ only 
short-term benefits. i 9 " , 

For 1980-81 education graduate? in Kansas,! the following conditions were 
reported: \ • 

- •: . r r . 
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SUMMARY OF- RESPONSES F.ROM STATES 
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Arkansas- . 


Supply wi^l' exceed demand 

through 1980s; no general 

shortage expected in next 

few years * , 
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Shortages have resulted in ' ' 
increasing numbers of LEAs * 
establishing out-of-state 
recruitment teams for the first ' 
time in more than 10 years, 
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Supply expected to- de- 
crease from 2,750 to 
2,500,frfrn Fall 81 to, 
Fall 83. ^Openings to' 
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Hone Economics 
vocational U, 


Surpluses in art, elementary ed, 
foreign language, health, physical 
education & social studies. 
Oversupply in lar.ge suburban areas; 
smaller,- rur^l LEAs are having 
difficult time recruiting qualified 
candidates , • 1 
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Ct- ii riant* e r^Aftin 1 at* 4 «r> f i vpf 

jLuaentb tonipieiing iirst 
tW certification re- 
quirements dropped from • 
3,500 in 1972 to 1,500 
in 1982,. 
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Louisiana ( * 


leachetj education enrol- 
lment declined nearly 
502 in last ,10 vears, ''' 
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Number of graduates has been ' 

reduced since. 1977 because of 
rather high NTE cut-off. scores. 
692 of 617 positions fiHed 
by non-certified personnel were A 
in special education. • v 
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/Hicnigan 

7 # 1 

"' .1* 

* f 


leacntr supply nas Qe- 
creased sharply: in , : 

1978- 79; 8i41 provi- 
sional- certificated; in 

1979- 80, 7,550; 'projected 
in 1983-84; x 5,100. 
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.Surpluses in art, social science, 
biology, environmental studies, 
business ed , French , ^English , 
speech,, journalism, industrial ■ 
arts." , • • 
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■Serious shortages projected' in 
all fields and thinning pf all ' 
surpluses. Current surpluses in 
physical ■ education," social 
science^, art, health, & foreign 
language. Placement rate of 
teacher education 'graduates 
remains relatively steady (65-75%*) . 
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Extremely liberal 1 with regard 
to out-pf-field teaching. 
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At the elementary level,- 
supply of teachers de- 
creased 56% between 1977 
and 1982. Supply of 
secondary teachers nas 
also, steadily decreased. 
Demand has decreased, ' 
but not' nearly as fast 
as supply of newly •. . 
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! o Teachers who can and will, go where the jobs are, to be employed. 

o Inadequate funding for school budgets, as well as reduced enrollments, 
have caused some schools to reduce the number of teaching positions. 

o Mathematics and science majors, especially those with computer 

concentrations, are choosing business and industry in lieu of teaching 
postions. 

o Advanced courses in science and math, as well as industrial education, 
have been eliminated or postponed in some institutions, due to lack of 
teacher cefhdi dates and/ or funding. 

o When compared to the national report, opportunities for teachers in 
general are greater in Kansas. * 1 

p When comparing overall job markets for teachers for the 1980, 1981, and 
1982 reports, respondents have generally indicated that opportunities 
are diminishing. (Akin, 1982a) » 

The requirements for certification In Louisiana were changed dramatically 
in 1977 when the legislature mandated a proficiency examination as a 
prerequisite to certification. The scores requiredare rather high compared to 
similar scores in other states which use the National Teacher Examination (NTE) 
for certification. The number of graduates who are certified has been reduced 
as a result of failure to achieve the cutoff score. Many .graduates, 
particularly blacks, are -successfully recruited by other states. 

In 198*1 a state department telephone survey of all Louisiana school 
districts revealed that 69% of 617 positions filled, by non-certified personnel 
Were in special education and elementary education ( Teacher Supply and Demand , 
1982). Testimony indicated that although the ^hardest hit districts seem to be 
the rural border parishes, almost every district was experiencing some 
shortages. ' 

Roth (1981) reported that the Michigan Education Association (MEA) had 
been studyir^g supply-demand imbalances^ f or several* .years and in 1978 proposed a 
moratorium on training student teachers in all areas -except those identified as 
being in demand or those chosenby> teachers who were being recertified. This 
proposal has not been adopted. In ,1980 kn MEA task force recommended that 
local school districts accept student teachers only "in areas of undersufiply or 
balance, and that teachers avoid using colleges and universities that continue 
to create surpluses. This reference by a teacher orani2ation to controlling 
oversupply is the only one that came to the attention of the task force. 

The Minnesota Association of Colleges- of Teacher Education adopted a 
position statement in 1982 entitled Teacher Supply and Demand in Minnesota: An 
Alternative View . In it, Ames (1982) presented a response to suggestions that 
the state intervene to adjust imbalances in teacher supply. He argues that the 
placement rate 0f teacher education graduates remains* relatively steady 
(65~75{l) regardless of. the demand for teachers and that the state should not 
attempt • to. manipulate career choice by controlling acoess to programs. The 
paper calls for continuation of assurance of selective employment and a 
continuation of the self-correcting mechanisms already in place. 



In 1982, Tennessee 1 s Higher Education Commission received/ a staff report 
entitled A Study of Teacher Education in Tennessee (1982) • One purpose of the 
report was to identify possible unnecessary duplication of tealcher education 
program -offerings.. The report points out that in Tennessee, many persons who 
complete teacher education requirements are not ipajors in education. From 1970 
to 1980 there was an overall decline of 38% in the number of persons completing 
teacher education requirements. However, within this period/ the number of 
special education graduates increased by 711%. / 



Supply and demand data from states around the countr y contain similar - 
statements about teacher shortages in math, science and special education. 
Regardless of region, many states are experiencing a surplus of teachers in 
art, healthy physical education, and social studies, with. others indicating a 
moderate surplus of elementary teachera. .. 



States in the Southern Region are characterized by tw6 activities not 
reported in other parts of the country: (a) declining numbers of certified 
graduates and declining enrollment due to the initiation of competency tests 
prior to certification, and (b) active' out-of-state recruitment. Reports from 
Texas, North Carolina, and Louisiana referred to the state/ practice of hiring 
out-of -field teachers. This practice has evolved from efforts to compensate 
for teaching areas in which shortages or -surpluses exist.; Though mentioned 
only a few times in reports received, there is reason .to believe that this is 2 
much more widespread practice than previously acknowlegedi. The problem of 
hiring graduates who are not fully qualified may be acute' in southern states, 
but surely it is not unique to those states alone. , / 

Only in Michigan and in Minnesota were there signs of efforts to rectify 
teacher surpluses by curtailing production of teachers in surplus areas. In 
the latter case a study committee recommended against limiting enrollment in 
teacher education programs, while Michigan 1 s recommendations to stop training 
teachers in surplus .areas were not adopted. This appears to be a problenfthat 
is not being addressed vigorously by schools, colleges of departments of 
education (SCDEs) or other agencies with responsibility! for teacher education. 



CONCLUSIONS 



Regardless .of the methodology, the terminology, or the source, the data 
are unequivocal. The supply of teachers has been decreasing since the early/ 
1970s, and all indications are that this trend will continue through the 1980s. 
Declining enrollment is not uniformly evident in othef areas of study, as, /for 
example, the escalating enrollment in business progralms indicates. The field 
of education is experiencing declining enrollments because of declining /student 
interest in a career which offers limited employment/ opportunities and/rewards. 

.Decreasing availability of newly certified school personnel at a time when 
teacher shortages are anticipated in a few years, pqses a range of problems; for 
school districts and teacher education programs. The problems include the 
increased likelihood of hiring uncertified people to teach, the possibility of 
providing insuffifcient teacher education programs tp assure quick certification 
routes to meet demand, and lowering standards to avoid losing marginal students 
and thus depleting the potential supply. I 
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Because decreasing student interest in education is tied to widely 
proclaimed dissatisfaction of teachers as well as to the job market, major 
efforts will need to be made to address salary and quality problems that 
prevail, SCDEs will have to address this problem >rith school districts in 
order to arrive at effective long-range strategies to attract highly qualified 
individuals to the field and keep them there. These strategies could be 
coupled with alternatives to increase the supply of new teachers • Examples 
include (a) decreasing class size, (b) hiring more part-time teachers, (c) 
importing teachers from foreign countries, and (d) replacing some teaching 
tasks with machines. 
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Chapter 2 

MATHEMATICS^ND SCIENCE: A CASE STUDY 



In announcing the likelihood of a teacher shortage in the immediate 
future, the following provisos must be observed: 

grarf rerences "Between regions and states ; 

o differences witjiin states; 

o differences between and within subject fields; 

o differences in degree, whether stated in absolute numbers or in 
percentages; and, 

o some indication of the time that it takes to respond to shortages (eig., 
the college graduating class .of 1986 is last year f s freshman class). 

Mathematics and science arfe two subject fields which illustrate shortage 
areas existing in a time of overall teacher surplus. • Other shortage areas 
include agriculture, industrial arts, *some fields of special education, and 
some other vocational subjects. Mathematics and science illustrate differences 
between regions and states, differences within states, and differences in 
degree. In addition, science illustrates differences within subject fields. 
Because the shortage of mathematics and science teachers Ms received so much 
press, it can 'serve as a useful case study for other subject fields which are 
likely to undergo shortages in the next ten years. 

Prior to' 1980 there were few clear declarations that a severe shortage of 
mathematics and science teachers was upon us. The annual reports from ASCUS, 
NCES, and NEA provided clues that supply was lagging behind demand. This fact 
was also reflected in state education supply and demand reports. But there was 
little or no documentation of a multi-year accumulated shortage, or of the 
effects of the diminished teacher .supply on staffing patterns in schools. 
Since I98O, a series of reports developed by Watson and Anderson (1980), AACTE 
Briefs (Do Science Teachers, 1980), ,the National Council of Tethers of 
Mathematics ( 1980, 1981), Olstad and'Beal (1981), Howe and Gerlovlch (1981), 
Williams (1981 , 1983), and Cornett (1982) have documented the situation. 

In a paper presented to the National Science Teachers Association 
conference, Cornett (1982) cited the following data related to teacher 
shortages: 

o During 1979-80, only 3^8 science education baccalaureate degrees ^ere 
awarded in the 14 Southern Regional Education Board states. This 
averaged. 25 per state. If two-thirds of ^these graduates were in . 
biological science specialties, there were only about 8 graduates per 
state to cover the Revere shortage areas of chemistry, earth science, 
and physics. 
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o Texas reported 20 mathematics education graduates in 1982 with only 35$^ 
(7) of them seeking .jobs in teaching. 1 

o Virginia Commonwealth University reported that none of its 1982 
mathematics education graduates went into teaching. 

o East Carolina University reported that only four of its 17 science 
education graduates in 1982 went into teaching. 



o Virginia* s colleges and universities graduated 2^0 teachers of science 
in 1979-80, but only 32% (76) were teaching the following year. 

o Maryland 1 s higher education institutions graduated only 17 new 
mathematics teachers in 1981, and only eight took teaching jobs. 

o Florida had 708 reported vacancies in mathematics in 1980-81, but 

certified only 213 mathematics teachers,' of whom approximately 60%- were 
from out of state. ** ' 

o Florida had 673 reported vacancies in science in 1980-81, but certified 
only 258, of whom approximately 80$ were from out of state. 

*> o In Virginia in 1980-81, W% of the teachers of earth science were not 
appropriately certified. 

o In North Carolina junior high schools in- 1980-81, only 52% of the 
teachers of science were appropriately cer£i£ied. 

o In Texas in 1980-81, 283 emergency permits to teacH mathematics and 219 
emergency permits to teach science were issued. 

A National Council of Teachers of Mathematics "Fact Sheet" (1982) included 
the following it omsx 

o Almost five times more science and mathematics teachers left teaching inT 
1980 for employment in nonteaching J-pbs than left due to retirement. 

o Although Missouri expected 'at least 200 vacancies for ^mathematics 

teachers in the fall of 1982,- only 40 of the 80 prospective mathematics 
education graduates in the state were expected to teach. 

o^New York state had only 32 college graduates" planning to teach secondary 
mathematics in 1982* * 

o New Hampshire had only one college graduate planning to teach 

mathematics in 1982. * 

- ' ■* * 

c In the California State University system there % were only 70 students 
enrolled in programs for prospective mathematics teachers in the spring 
of 1982. 

Shymansky and Aldridge (1982) asked- teacher placement offices to report 
the number of student teachers in mathematics. In 198.O the number was only 23% 
of the number that had been available in 1971. The comparable figure for 
science was 36%. A lower percerftage of those who graduated actually went into 
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teaching. Principals reported that of 1^81-32 newly employed science and 
mathematics teachers, 50.2$ were judged to be unqualified to teach in those 
fields. The percent of unqualified teachers by region is listed below: 

Pacific 8*151 

West South Central 63$ 

* South Atlantic 50$ 
East North Central 
N x . West North Central 

-AtlantfG — - — - -ij 3$ — — 

East South Central 1|0$ ' 

Mountain , 23$ 

North East 955 

In testimony before the National Commission on Excellence in Education, • 
Sara Klein (1982), President of the National Science Teachers Association, 
noted thai; the regions with the highest percentages of new unqualified teachers 
were those where high technology industries require the best trained science 
and math personnel. Anne Flowers (1982), President of AACTE, testifying before 
the U.S. House Committee on Education and Labor hearings oh mathematics and 
science education, underscored the severity of the shortage and recommended 
solutions which have been instrumental in 3haping. the legislation before 
Congress. m , 

The mathematics and sqience teacher shortage has been well documented and 
well publicized. What remains to be accomplished is a standardization of 
reporting mechanisms based upon the provisos mentioned in the introduction to 
this chapter. 



SURVEY OF TEACHER SHORTAGES IN MATH AND .SCIENCE 

Reports from states seldom indicate what strategies are used to compensate 
.for the shortages of mathematics and 1 science teachers. Likewise, they seldom 
pinpoint which public school students are most- likely to be assigned to 
out-of-field teachers or otherwise deprived of appropriate instruction. As 
states begin" to study, adopt, and implement both short-range and long-range" - 
solutions to the shortages, SCDEs must be aware of what is possible and be 
actively involved in teacher recruitment and training opportunities. 

- In December 1982, .this task force conducted a survey to gather, analyze* \ 
and report information on efforts underway in several states to alleviate the ^ 
shortages; Questionnaires were sent to 721 AACTE member institutions. A 
response rate of 59* was distributed between 25 1 * public and 172 private 
•institutions. Appendix D is a copy of the survey forjn used. All 50 states, 
the District of Columbia, and Puerto ,Rico were represented in the respondent 
group. 6 - 

Eighty-eight? percent of the. respondents indicated that there is a 
documented shortage of secondary mathematics teachers in their state. Of the 
respondents, 72* reported a documented shortage in physical and earth sciences: 
57? reported a shortage in biological sciences. « - 
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The respondents ^appeared * to have insufficient knowledge of activities of 
elementary and secondary teacher organizations or AACTE affiliates to deal with 
these shortages* There appears to, be a lot of discussion on many levels about 
how to overcome these shortages and the resultant, problems with minor ad*5?on 
being taken by SCDEs, local school districts', and state departments of 
education. 

Respondents were asked<to rank the methods that local school districts use 
to combat "their math and science teacher shortages * The most prevalent method, 
is listed first: 

/ 

o Arrange for persons to get emergency/provisional certification, with 
state agency involvement, 

o Use other teachers out-of-f ield. * * 

o Increase class size. 

o Recruit teachers from other states. 

o Use non-certified persons, 

o Cancel courses, but usually only if 11th and 12th grade electives. 
o Cancel courses as necessary. 

o Arrange for persons to get emergency/provisional certif icatipn, without 
state agency involvement, /\ 

o Provide incentives to hire the teachers they need, e.g., salary 
supplements, workload adjustments, etc. 

0 

As the first and second methods indicate, school districts most frequently opl 
to employ out-of-field teachers when faced with a .teacher shortage. 

»' * 

' ■ f 
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POTENTIAL SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEM 

» 

Before commiting resources to a course ci' action to alleviate. the. . 
shortages, it is helpful to view the problem f roni .severad angles. Then it 
becomes possible to focus on those solutions which are likely to bring the best 
results for the least cost, in a context of a- high degree of political 
acceptance. The following considerations are suggested. 

The Stages of a Teacher* s Career 

It has already been suggested that for many educators, classroonr teaching 
is but the first stage in 'a oarear in education that may encompass several job 
changes and 7 changes of employers. In every stage.of a teacher^ career, there 
are negative forces compelling the teacher away from the profession. The 



stages. and negative forces in a teacher's career-' include, but are not limited ■ 
to, the following four. * / % , „ \ 

Selection of Teaching as an- Occupation. ^ " • ■ " 

/ ■ . 

This may occur any time between the ages of 12 and 45, although for the 
clear majority, 16-23 is the decision perioc}. This suggests an opportunity for 
recruitment within the career decision-making processr-an opportunity" 
frequently overlooked. Page, Page, and Shelton (1982) reported: that 74$ of 
high school students surveyed reported that no .one had ever talked with them 
about the teaching profession. Only 19? reported that a school counselor had 
< presented teaching as a consideration for them. Career choices often change 
but recruitment can continue with college students In mathematics and the ' 
sciences prior tb>> completion of their degree. * 



Approach of One's First Teaching Position 



// 

Many persons completing- their teaching preparation are burdened with 
debts. School districts'/ need to be sensitive to .this condition and find ways 
to get new graduates in /mathematics and science education 6nto their payroll no 
later than June 1, for employment throughout' the summer. This may increase the 
number of graduates who actually accept teaching positions.' Many cannot wait 



until September' for a /first paycheck. 



Decision to Return j! 



Traditionally,/ a teaching career -is thought of as lasting 20-30 years or 
more. . Yet data show that most 'teaching careers. are considerably shorter. The 
North Carolina Science Teacher Profile, Grades 7-12 1979-80 (1980) revealed 
that one-third of the first-year science teachers in North Carolina do not 
return for their second year, and the median years of teaching experience of 
North Carblina mathematics and science teachers is around nine years. Beal and 
Olstad (1983) report* that one-third of the secondary mathematics and science 
teachers in the state of Washington expect to leave tlie field in three to five 
years. r » • • r 

In many school's, most first-year teachers have the same responsibilities 
and duties as veteran teachers. In addition, they are often given the least ■ 
.desirable courses and students. A high turnover rate might be reduced by 
providing a strong support system for beginning teachers to assist them in ) 
meeting the demands of a classroom and- school system. *f 

Decision :to Choose Teaching as ::. Jontihuing Career * 

Beginning salary differences between teaching and non-teaching jobs are 
.not so important to the eager, idealistic college^ senior w'ho has planned for 
several years to be a teacher* But when the job has become routine, family - 
financial obligations .have increased, and the salary differential has ' 
substantially increased, then Honetary incentives may be necessary to keep more 
mathematics and science teachers in the classroom. Kershaw, & McKean (1962) 
presented a compelling argument in fL r of salary supplements as a strategy to 



combat shortages in some fields* On the other hand, many veteran teachers have 
accepted their salary level, but long for recognition of their efforts, a 
little more money for instructional materials, and administrative support on 
discipline matters. 

I 

If a system could be developed to identify and satisfy some teacher needs 
before they resign," it might be possible to retain them longer. The point here 
Ts~~not to suggest specific solutions, but to suggest that all teachers can not 
be treated in the -saifce way and that practices that Address teacher 'boredom, 
burnout, and salary; frustration need to be adopted. 

Targeting the Solutions 

. Some of the earlier citations pointed out that the shortage of mathematics 
and science 'teachers was more severe at the junior high/middle school level 
than at the high school level . Therefore, where* this is true, proposed 
solutions must be directed to this level. This has implications for teacher 
education priorities, and for the design and content of programs through which 
other teachers may be retrained into, mathematics or science. It suggests that 
junior high teachers may heed breadth of content rather than depth. 

A second consideration is derived from the evidence that tljere is little 
or no, shortage of biological science teachers, but a severe shortage of earth 
. and physical science teachers. Therefore, recruiting more biology .teachers 
will" not cure the shortage." Nor' will incentives that could apply equally to 
all science teachers, regardless of their specialty . r Doubling the number of. 
new science teachers woulcj be an inefficient use of fresources; doubling the 
number of earth and, physical science teachers would be a more efficient use of 
those same resources w f 

A third consideration is the audience to which a proposed solution is 
addressed^ If the objective is to graduate more baccalaureates- in mathematics 
and science^ edueatiop, then the audience is college students and high school 
students,' a shrinking population. ' If the -audience is current secondary* 
teachers, with' the objective of keeping them in the classroom, then entirely " 
different strategies will be needed. If out-of-field teachers of mathematics 
and science are the audience, then a third set of strategies will t be required. 

# t 

Long-range and Short-range Solutions ' 

It'is frequently stated^ that a combination, of long-range and' short-range 
solutions -will be needed to 'solve the mathematics and science teacher shortage. 
For example*, the establishment of a college forgiveness-loan program to attract 
more -undergraduates to these fields is viewed. as a long-range solution. It 
Hould take three to four years for any impact at all, and there is no assurance 
that students would take advantage of the program, that _ upon completion of 
their college program many of them would actually enter teachings oV that those 
who did would stay in teaching- It is possible that such a program would make 
a negligible dent in a state with a shortage of 500 or more mathematics' and 
science teachers. m 
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On the other hand, a short-range solution by itself is also likely to be 
insufficient.' -For example, a statewide effort consisting of concurrent summer 
instituted? may yield scwtfe quick improvements for the following year, t>ut do 
nothing to alter -the factors that have caused the shortage in the first place. 
The shortage has existed for 'many years and will not be overcome for many 
years. Wh&t is needed are sets of solutions which offer some immediate relief 
(1-3fyears,) while also overcoming, the conditions that have allowed the 
~shor-tages^to~aecumulate-oveiM^ — 



Politj.cs: The Art of the Possible 

Whatever solutions are proposed, and whether the decisions are to be made 
within, an institution of* higher education, by a local Aboard of education, or by 
a state .or 'federal legislature, they will be made in a political context. 
These Mir ee„ criteria will be applied: perceived effect on solving the problem % 
perceived cost, and perceived political acceptability. Although it is often ' 
stated that d salaries "of mathematics and science teachers need to be competitive 
with salaries in industry, no state legislature* has introduced a bill to 
accomplish this because the concept fails the •criteria of perceived cost and 
political acceptability. Yet some less severe salary differences have bee£ 
adopted in Houston/ Texas i ."Richmond, Virginia; and Oklahoma City, and have 
tyeen endorsed by the State Board of Education in North Carolina and -tied to 
extended terms of employment' for mathematics and science teachers. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR TEACHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS AND TEACHER EDUCATORS 

Those in- teacher education who .wish, to^eontribute to the solution of the 
mathematics and science teacher 'shortage can do so. as an interested individual, 
Under the aegis of the SCDE, or -through their -state affiliate of AACT£. The 
individual has many mechanisms to work through, as members of professional 
organizations, as consultants to^ interested groups-* or a% contributors to 
publications. ' • 

In conjunction with- the SCDE, teacher educators can get involved in 
student recruitment, program development, coaliton-building -with other units on 
campus, extension activities to classroom teachers and school districts; In ~ 
conjunction with a state AACTE affiliate, an ad hoc committee could develop a 
strategy which would Vesult in assigning specific teacher training programs to 
institutions so that each could do what it can do best, and so that '"they would 
be contributing to the solution in a cooperative way rather than in a 
competitive way such as trying td. recruit the same limited pool of students * 
The implementers in each SCDE could form a support, group to share successes and 
failures. * \ r 

: ' ' ' ' . 

Regardless of how individuals choose to be involved, there fire* four ' 
categories of activity to absorb interest and efforts: information collection, 
analysis, and dissemination; research; program, offerings; and policy 
analysis and influence. « 



Iaformatlon Collectio'ft, Analysis, and Dissemination 

This is a^fer.tile opportunity for teacher educators who nsed hot be 
. specialists- in nathematic- or science education. First, there is the 
opportunity to replicate for the individuals state gome of the reports already 
conducted in other states . Such reports could focus on SCDE production trends, 
teaching assignments, students affected or all of these. ^Regardless of the 
— rocusjTtl^^ 

quality and usefulness. of> new reports. Such data can be used to fnform 
officials at the iocal/and state levels of actual conditions an<J the. degree to * 
which a problem has pi£ogressed. The data can also bemused to refute mj&hs and^ 

■ misinformation, such as the prevailing belief that mathematics and. science 
teachers are moving to industry. At such time that proposed solutions appear 

' to be discriminating in favor . of one gr#up .of >teachers , the data can be a _ 
useful rationale f on the need for action. 

V , • - • \ 

The data can be' disseminated in several formats: journal articles, study 

* Committee or< comm^ssidn reports, news releases, letters to influential 

individuals, presentations at? professional meetings, etc. The key here is the 
purpose for the report. If the author is trying to raise the public , 
consciousness or influence pending legislation, then a Journal article would 
usually be inappropriate. - - % 1 

D t. 

A conduit for exchange of existing information is also important. This 
can occur within a state, between states, and with offices in Washington, D.C. . 
This may involve repackaging existing data and reports, or^ combining 
information from several- uourcesvinto a more effective document. One focus • 
her.e could be on the collection of information regarding solutions which have 
been implemented elsewhere, and their effects. 



Research ■ ■ ' . , ' . 

- Although conventional wisdom would* seem to indicate that students are 
likely to learn more f^om appropriately certified teachers than from 
out'-of-field teachers, this theory needs to he-tested'.. It may be *that a 
combination of teacher competencies which does not include appropriate 

• certification in~ mathematics and/or science is. sufficient to-.obtairi the desired 
student achievement at some levels, and/ or at 'least with some types of 
students. i ^ - N " , _ *' 

• » » 

* ' If a state certifies secondary mathematics and/or science teachers only in 
a span covering* all secondary grades^ that state may be overtraining in content 
those teachers who would prefer to teach- at the junior high/middle school; 
level, -and discouraging others who would^/rot want to tackle the advanced \ 
coupes. Futhermbre, such teachers are better candidates for ^nonteacriing 

; positions ■ than teachers with breadth instead of depth. Given the grade 
structure and teaching assignments in today 1 s junior' high/middle -schools., jf *; 
modifi<$ktions to a teacher education program to make the new teacher 1 s~ T\ ^ 
preparation more relevant to his/her assignment /need to be explored. The 
question 'becomes n if breadth replaced de^th, would more people be attracted to 
the teacher education programs in mathematics AhA science, than are now ^ - , 
attracted to the traditional programs?" > • - T • 

\ _ ■ • • v • ; - ^ * \; 



It has been hypothesized that negative experiences in mathematics and - 
science in elementary and junior high/middle grades "are a causal 'factor of 
negative student attitudes towards these subjects (and avoidance of "them) by 
many student? at 1 the secondary level. The extent to^which this is .true/ and 
the extent* to which out-of-field teachers'directly and/ or indirectly contribute 
to these attitudes also needs to be investigated. 

^ r _ ' ^ .... ' . 1 v.- 

'"BeiationsMi»~Wtween certif icatidnj qualifications, and effective 
teaching need to be carefully studied. 

, • 1 t : 

1 ■ ■* : * 

Program Offerings ; , \ 

The last section referred to changes needed in the preparation of % - 
secondary teachers. A similar effort is needed for elementary preparation 
programs. For example, why is it that the general education component of .many 
elementary teacher preparation programs includes about 30 hours in.langauage 
..arts and social studies content compared to only 12-16 hours in mathematics and 
science content? 0 

Some institutions may be in a position to develop cooperative 
relationships with institutions which would allow their students to develop a 
specialty in* earth or physical science. For instance, <a college without 
sufficient course offerings in "those f ielda, afculd cooperate with another r 
institution in order to bring in" instruct orb in astronomy, geology, marine 
science, or physical science for one course in each subject each year. Or, 
students could enroll full-time-\f or one semester in the institution which . 
regulariy offers; such courses and take only those courses not offered on their, 
home campus. \- 

Other institutions could develop a middle school earth or physical science 
.track witjk perhaps no additional education faculty by drawing upon the natural 
sciences departments on their own 'campus. 

In one state an examination pf rpI-I^bu pat-alo^uutf revealed that several. 

institutions which offered science education certif icatio^^rograuns di? not -«* 
. have them listed in the catalogue^* or ha4 them listed in an obscure wa . Even- 
^though the programs were available, potential students could not easily know 

this, l < " 

Many other colleges have active programs in mathematics and or science 
education, but have extremely low enrollments. Sometimes this results in high, 
cost~per-student figures; other times* it results in general methods course 
instead of specialty methods courses. Where such colleges dp riot have an 
active recruitment program focused on these curricula, they may be missing a " 

£ket of potential students which, could both strengthen the. program, and help ' 
alleviate the mathematics/science teacher shortage. Institutions undergoing 
ollment declines, may stimulate enrollment by offering and advertising 
programs which are visibly geared to teacher shortage fields. 

.Recruitment efforts should be directed .to' a t reader audience than high 1 - * 
school ^students. Other target groups should include junior high/middle school' 
students, undergraduates not in teacher education progrr graduates ,in 
mathematics and/or science who later, become interested in completing teacher 



certification requirements , v ancT persons with other teaching certificates who 
wish to add a mathematics or. science certificate or endorsement. 

Specialized programs should' be offered in order to meet the certification 
needs of employed teachers. Some of those who are teaching mathematics and 
science out-of-field will be interested in late afternoon, Saturday T and summer . 
courses which will lead to appropriate certification. The current achievement 
level of some will requi re n undergraduate, and even high school, 
mathematics/science courses, whereas others may need graduate courses^ SCDEs 
will need to be cautious regarding the granting of graduate credit and \ 
responding to requests to participate in "quick- fix" certification programs , 
proposed by others. Efforts to restrict out-of-field -teaching,, plus 
reductions^in- force, will stimulate requests by, andvDn behalf of, .current 
teachers. Quality must not be sacrificed for expediency. . . ~ 



Policy Analysis and Influence 

Teacher educators al,so can fill one or more "of the following roles: 
initiator, clarifier 1 / consultant, or advocate. One .useful activity would^ be to 
'develop the issues. For example, some people confuse salary supplements in 
fields of shortage with merit pay plans. Others will resist any effort to 
break the single-salary schedule, ifithout realizing that there is no 
single-salary schedule, it already has two variables* and several categories of 
exceptions. They will also interpret extra pay for extra work as- merit pay, 
which it is not. 

Another .opportunity is to provide leadership for the development of a list 
of possible solutions to \the shortage with attention given to eliminating less 
* , effective solutions. The three criteria mentioned earlier (perceived relief, 
perceived cost, and perceived political acceptability) are useful here.. In 
* North Carolina such an initial list contained 53, items; the revised list had 
27 items. These were field-tested with some 2,200 subjects ranging from 
teacher education seniors up through local board of education members.- The 
three items rated as* preferred were: (a): providing a better climate for 
teaching in classrooms and throughout the school'; (b} assuring that 
mathemati.cs- and physical science teachers are- allotted sufficient equipment and 
__^_l4istructional mSiterials funds annually; and (c) providing scholarships for 
teachers of physical science and mathematics who desire to attend - 
college/ university courses in order to upgrade theirs teaching. This 
information was' useful in arriving at recqmmendations which 'would' be expected 
to have the most support from the field. / ' 

; ^ ^ ... % . ; , - ! * • . . - \ 

The 27 items in the North Carolina project were arranged ^o match the 
stages of a teacher's career. This helped the planners focus on a strategy Jto 
increase undergraduate enrollment in mathematics and'science education; a ^ 
, strategy to increase the percent of graduates who go into teaching; a strategy 
to increase the percent of first-year teachers; who return for a second^year; 
and so forth. The perceived advantages and disadvantages of each proposed 
strategy were debated. Each strategy was examined for the decision-making 
structure required to be introduced and advocated. 



Teacher educators who elect to involve themselves in, these matters might 
invite colleagues from economies', public administration, sociology, and 
organizational theory to critique, ideas and offer their perspective on 
strategies and solutions. Colleagues irv the physical sciences can also be 
helpful, as well as representatives from industries, which hire teacher 
education graduates. 

* Authenticity and trust are two attributes essential to successful change 
agentry. Advocates for change are more likely to project' these attributes if *, 
they /focus on the ultimate benefactors of the proposed changes: the students. 
If teachers or SCDEs also benefit, that's an added advantage. In this context, 
extended employment or salary supplements for mathematics teachers are not 
proposed, as teacher benefits, but rather,! as strategies which will result in 
appropriately certified teachers. Similarly, proposals for SCDEs to Conduct 
training programs for mathematics and science teachers must result in' improved 
classroom instruction by those teachers, ahd not be just another attempt to 
generate enrollment. Authenticity and truslt in these matters can heip enhance 
the image of teacher education. I 

- Teacher educators are encouraged to establish a support group of 
interested persons outside of their institutiori. It may include those in other 
SCDEs, employees in state agencies, legislators, or other interested 
individuals. °" 

Teacher educators who qhoose to work through their AACTE state affiliate f 
may be able to establish- cooperative agreements between SCDEs. They may work 
.out a scheme whereby the group sets some targets \f or enrollment, and production 
to overcome the shortages. * > * 



IMPLICATIONS FOR OTHER SUBJECT FIELDS 



Jf the projections into the next decade which are cited in Chapter 1 and 
other reports ar\e accurate, elementary education will be facing an immediate 
teacher shortage, and most secondary fields will be facing a shortage in the 
early 1990s. The mathematics and science; shortages have provided valuable 
lessons which should assist' teacher educators In preparing for projected* 
shortages in other fields and- levels and take steps to forestall shortages. 

A first step is the establishment of a data base. ( The database can be 
used to monitor the development* of a shortage, to^document the shortage 
quantitatively, and to provide the rationale for the heed to take ^action. K 
Trend lines which can be discerned from the data ,base will be helpful in 
predicting the future, as well as providing planning time to develop and 
implement solutions. < B ; , : ' 

Consciousness-raising is also necessary. The geographic scope of the 
individuals concern (e.g., local, state, national) and the decision-makers who 
are targeted as needing to make changes affect the strategies and degree of 
consciousness-raising activity. In the case of the mathematics and science . 
teacher shortage, this was accomplished in just two years through the active 
involvement of many groups. It would be preferable that conscipusnes3-raising 
be done bef ore the' shortages be^om^ too severe. , 



A* constituency of interested" advocates should be developed. An exhaustivfe 
list of possible short-range and long-range solutions should be developed as 
well. These solutions can than undergo discussion and field testing. s Where 
possible/ change should be instituted before the shortages actually occur, or 
while they are minimal. . 




> 
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Chapter 3 
QUALITY ISSUES IN TEACHER \ EDUCATION 



Th<* analysis of reports on/teacher supply !and demand raises serious 
questions concerning the quality of teaching in our nation 1 % schools, both in 
the immediate future and throughout this decade. Uniess interventions are 
appears that the supply of certified ieache-s will continue to 
at a time when 'demand for teachers jfill increase. It also appears 
.thout interventions, this condition, .while' applicable to education in 
is presently, and will be increasingly, more severe for selected 
subject areas and geographic regions, j 



was 



/ In addition t^/issues of teacher shortage and surplus,' the task force 
charged with the study of quality issues related to teacher education. 
Obviously, Chapters I and II raised issues of^' quality based on review of the 
/literature on supply and demand of teachers and the specifics of the 
mathematics/science teacher shortage. A secpnd review pf selected reports on 
teacher quality was undertaken to complement I the preceding chapters. This 
review* of quality issues }n teacher educatiop utilized the most current reports 
on topics /ranging from school and teacher effectiveness to teacher competency 
assessment. The intent was to identify quality issues and actions, or 
recommendations for action, which would impajct the quality of teaching and 
teacher education; it was not the intention of the tast? force to define 
quality in teacher education. 

To more specifically addressHhe iss'ue^ of quality teacher education^ a 
survey was conducted to study the action being taken by SCDEs in meeting the 
increased demand for higher quality teacher | education graduates. This survey 
was perceived by task force members as a preliminary study to investigate the 
degree to which SCDEs were planning for and implementing changes to increase 
the quality of their graduates. The study also addressed questions about the 
influence of teacher certification changes oWhich have occurred in many states 
and their -effect on teacher education. • 

ft : ■ • ■ 

/- The first section of this chapter contains the review of selected reports 
on quality issues, followed by a second section reporting the; results of the 
survey *e>r recent chafr&ea in teacher education practices. Each of these two 
sections was prepared to stand alone as a separatee effort in the study of 
quality issues even though the two were conducted'simul*ianeously. " 



A REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE RELATED TO QUALITY IN TEACHER EDUCATION 



1983 has been called the year of the study of education because of the 
number of reports which, have been or will be lissued examining the quality of 
teaching and our , nations schools. Chief among these is the report of the 
National Commission on Excellence in Education, A Nation at Risk: The 
Imperative for Educational Reform (1983). The report includes a number of 
recommendations which address curricula, standards and expectations, length of 
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the school day and year, teacher preparation, conditions for employment, and 
leadership and fiscal support for schools. 



Specific reference is made tc the issue of quality in teacher preparation 
and to the fact that 

' Persons preparing to teach should be required to- meet high educational 
standards, to demonstrate an aptitude for teaching-, and to demonstrate 
competence in an academic discipline. College and universities offering 
teacher preparation programs shoftld be judged by how well their graduates 
meet these criteria* (National Commission, 1983, p. 30). 



Another recommendation suggests potential solutions to help solve the immediate 
shortage of mathematics and science teachers. The solutions set forth include 
recruiting recent mathematics and science graduates and retired industrialists 
and scientists and then retraining them as teachers. 

Since the issuance of the National Commission's report in April 1983, 
other reports, which also focus on the quality of instruction in elementary and 
secondary schools and on student achievement, have been issued by the College 
Board (1983), the N| Fteentieth Century Fund (1983), the Education Commission of 
the States (1983) » and the Business-Higher Education Forum (1983)* 

The Ameripan Teacher (Feistritzer , 1983) could be viewed as ' a companion 
document to this task force report since it analyzes and describes many of the 
issues treated herein: supply and demand, especially in mathematics and 
i science; current practices in the profession related to salaries and 
expiectations; and, the academic caliber of students entering teacher education 
programs. The stu<^ concludes that indeed: * 

There is a serious crisis in teaching in the United States. It 
jeopardizes this nation's ability to conduct' its own public affairs 
through the workings of ah informed electorate. It endangers the nation's 
capacity to compete effectively in t a shrinking world where technological 
skill. and inventiveness will determine leadership. (Feistritzer, p. 59). 

Eight conclusions follow this indictment of the profession, but t the study 
offers little in the way of solutions to the problems cited. 

Ann Flowers, (1983) addressing the National -Institute of Education 
Conference, "Teacher Shortage in Science- and Mathematics: Myths, Realities and 
Research,^ sought to dispel the following myths regarding teacher education 
programs: 



o The schools are failing. 



o There are too many teachers. 

\ 

o Certification waivers will bring good teachers into the classroom, 
o If we pay enoug^, we will get the teachers. 
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o Teaching is just a matter of common sense* 

o Teacher Education students are not very smart. 

o Teacher Education students spend all their time in professional 
education courses. 

o A single solution is the answer. 

Noting that, "in each myth, there is some reality and in each reality, there is 
some myth," Flowers refuted each myth and cautioned against accepting easy 
solutions to problems related to shortages or issues of quality in teacher 
preparation programs without giving full consideration to possible 
implications 9 " \ 

The Condition of Education (NCES, 1983) highlighted significant 
improvements in teacher preparation programs during the period 1977-1982. It . 
indicated that SCDEs were taking steps to strengthen the teacher education 
curriculum. Eighty- five percent of the respondents to the NCES survey 
indicated that their curriculum was now more challenging; 74% indicated that 
they had raised requirements for admission to teacher education programs; and 
6% indicated that the undergraduate teacher training program had been 
lengthened beyond the traditional four years. Nearly 88% of all beginning, 
full-time certified teachers indicated that their college studies were closely 
related to their work, di3peling a generally accepted myth that teacher 
training is not relevant to the world of work. . «■ 

This renewed emphasis on the study of education and teacher preparation 
focuses attention and energy on the problems and possible solutions. From the 
perspective of teacher education, the reports issued must be viewed aa a ' 
critique of the way in which teachers are* prepared. They also should ^provide a 
stimulus for an evaluation of the quality o£ teacher education programs. 

Prior to 1983* a number of other studies addressed the issue of quality in 
teacher preparation. They emanated from a broad range of individuals, groups, 
and as soci ations.. 

In a study funded by the National Institute of Education, Vance and 
Schlechty' (1981) remind us that, "negative assessments of the qualities and 
characteristics of school teachers is not a new phenomenon in America." They 
tested four theories which relate to the issue of quality: 

o Differences exist between teacher education graduates and other 
graduates, including academic ability. 

o Differences exist between those^ who are eligible to teach and those who 
actually teach. 

o Differences exist between those who teach and leaVe teaching and those 
* who teach and plan to continue teaching. 

o There is a cumulative effect of these differences on those who remain * in 
the teaching profession. 
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The researchers 1 conclusions suggest that those who enter teacher education 
programs are less academically able than those who enter other college 
programs. They also suggest that those who choose to remain in the profession 
are among the least academically able. * 

The report of the Southern Regional Education Board Task Force on Higher 
Education and the Schools, The Need for Quality (1981), stated that: 

Improvements in the teaching profession will depend, not only on tougher 
and better preparation of teachers, but on public respect and financial 
rewards for teachers, (SREB, 1981, p. 2). 

Higher standards for teacher education programs, tighter certification 
requirements, teaching internships, on-the--job assessment, and better 
management are within the overall plan developed by the SREB task force, 

? In a progress report, Meeting the Need for Quality : Action in the South 
(SREB, 1983), the SREB task force summarized conclusions based upon responses 
from 14 Southern states to the program for educational improvement developed in 
its 1981 report. Those conclusions related tq improving the quality of 
teachers include the following: 

*o In the 60s, one out of six college freshmen was planning to be a 

teacher; now, only one in 20 makes this choice, and those who do tend 
to rank lower in test scores than do other majors, 

o Attracting better quality teachers is tied closely to salary levels, 

o Minimum competency teacher certification tests result in substantially 
higher failure rates for blacks than for whites. - 

o Weaknesses in quality center in the general education portion of the 
total jsollege^ program. 

o The university reward structure strongly encourages research to a degree 
that often inhibits colleges of education f rom greater involvement with 
schools. 

o Certification rules are still too complex and too rigid. 

o Little attention has "been given to accommodating arts and science 
graduates with provisional -certification. 

o Common teacher certification tests would facilitate migration of N 
teachers, 

o Improving continuing education of teachers is crucial because of 
relatively low turnover rates and, consequently, small numbers of 
beginning teachers, . . 

/ • , 

o Graduate courses should be relevant to teaching assignments. (SREB, 

1983). 
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force's recommendations for action include the following: 

SREB should continue to foster and monitor changes in admissions 
standards for teacher education programs and results on teacher 
certification tests, with special- concer.n for assuring an adequate 
supply of black teachers. / 

Financial incentives should be established to reward outstanding 
teachers and to facilitate recruitment and retention of highly 
talented and motivated individuals* A renewed focus on excellent 
teaching will help to restore the honor of the profession — an 
important intangible reward that has eroded in recent years ♦ 



States should provide loan-scholarships to attract academically 
superior college students into teaching, with special attention to the 
recruitment of minority students, \^ 

College presidents should provide leadership, including the \ 
coordination of efforts by faculties in the arts and sciences and In 
education, to improve teacher education programs. To assure a strong 
foundation for professional^preparation, institutions, including \ 
community colleges, should closely .examine the content of the general x 
education courses education majors take. * 

College campuses should create incentives for closer faculty 
involvement in the affairs- of the schools. 

As a step toward simplifying the complexity of certification, states 
should reduce the variety of subjects for which they issue 
certificates t based on a review of -the curriculum in the schools, 
including the extent to which specialists in. various subfields are 
assigned in- field and out-of-field positions. 

States should move to a common teacher certification test. Those that 
use a different test should develop crosswalks with the common Yest to 
facilitate the interstate movement of teachers who have .already taken 
the common test. 

Institutions should insure that admissicns requirements into graduate 
programs in education match their standards for other advanced 
degrees • * 

States should; require that graduate courses taken by teachers for 
recertification are relevant to 'their teaching assignments. (SREB, 
1983)* ' 
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Position^tpers Developed by AACTE 



In 1976, AACTE published' the seminal document Educating a Profession 
(>Tor ira P Corrif > Denemark, 4 Nash). This work, which will be reissued in 
1984, pres^uueu recommendations for change in American teacher preparation 
programs and became- the basis for future Association position papers. 
Educating a Profession: Profile of a Beginning Teacher (1983), the first of a 
series of statements discusses the knowledge base necessary for a quality 
teacher education program. Specifically, it proposes that there should be more 
emphasis on the general education aspects of the program, the knowledge frase of 
the field of pedagogy, the content of the subject field, and, more importantly, 
additional attention to the study and practice of teaching as a discipline for 
analysis and evaluation. The report challenges the profession "to critically 
examine the general education, preprofessional studies, academic - } 

specialization, and professional studies to determine if the needs of ^ \ 

prospective teachers are being met" (AACTE, 1983, ?• It also urges all 

constituents of the profession to try to achieve consensus on these issues and 
subsequently to revise preparation programs as a cooperative effort. 

AACTE Vs statement Educating a Profession; Extended Programs for Teacher 
Education (1983) discusses the ti,me needed to develop the knowledge, skills, / 
and Experiences outlined 'in Profile of a Beginning Teacher . The report 
discusses proposed changes in teacher education, provides- examples of extended 
programs, and'makes recommendations for implementing such a program. Problems 
associated with implementation of an extended program, such as \low esteem and 
low compensation, are considered. However, the emphasis is on the goals of the 
program to insure that quality is achieved. The report strongly urges the 
establishment of extended professional preparation programs in order to 
encompass the ever-expanding knowledge base in -education. 0 

* A position paper prepared by the AACTE Task Force on Teacher Competency 
Assessment (1983) urges institutions to recruit quality students to teacher 
education, and, at the same time, improve their preparation programs. It is 
the position of the Association that competency assessment is a vital and 
essential part of the effort to strengthen teacher education programs. The 
profession is obligated to establish entry criteria and to determine that 
persons admitted have met established standards. The decline in the quality of 
teachers has" been acceTerated^ in academical ly talent-ed-s^udents — 

selecting teacher education, poor salaries', and the decline in public esteem. 

In evaluating what' should be assessed in competency testing, the task. 

. force recommends that criteria related to skills and attitudes outlined in 
Profile of a Beginning Teacher be usee! and that assessment should encompass the 
cognitive, affective and psychomotor domains. Instruments, criteria, and norms 
are to be shared by all professionals involved.^ Where states are mandating 

~ t competency assessment, member institutions are asked to take a leadership role 
in the creation and implementation of such plans. 
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Reports on the Professiona lization of Te aoher Education 

A v. • • ■ 

The Ford Foundation Report, State Teacher Education (1982), summarized 
recent research ok such elements as the institution, faculty, ! students, job 
placement, program Veal ignme^t, resour~o;: ? national accreditation, 
certification and evaluation, and inse Ice professional development. The 
following reconunendations for action riade: (a) a reduction in the number 

of teaoher education programs; (b) f. viination of professional school 
models; (c) the recruitment and reterition of high quality faculty and 
students; (d) the development of ways to address \shortages in certain fields; 
(e) the implementation pf >a structure to build vigorous and realistic programs y 
using knowledge a*boui bilingual, multicultural and global awareness; (f) 
consideration of. various stipuctural reforms including extended programs, and 
early clinical experience with integration of theory and practice; (g) an 
examination of the possibility\ of a national curriculum in teacher education; 
(hX>the development of technological literacy; and (i) interventions and 
incentives. \ . 

The National Education Association report, Excellence in Our Schools 
Teacher Education: An Action^Plan , (1982), identified the knowledge and skills 
needed by beginning teachers to work effectively in the classroom. The 
document maintained that one essential factor, the expertise of the practicing 
teacher, often had been missing from the decision making-process, the three 
major functions of teaching are identified as: (aO facilitating learning; (b) 
managing the classroom; and, (c) making decisions. 

Robert B. Howsam in "Tiie Future of Teacher Education" (1982) and Stephen 
S. Weinerin "A Mew Look at Policies tb Strengthen the Teaching. Profession" 
v (1982) examined the environments in which teachers- work. They pondered the 
\ question, "Do we really want to recruit the talented, abie student for these 
\ situations?" ■ * . 



Howsam characterized three environments in which teachers either do or, in 
the future, will function: professional perspective, work-force perspective, 
and state-monopoly perspective. The professional' perspective was envisioned as 
a five-year program which would enable teachers to become responsible for 
curriculum planning and management of the instructional environment. They 
would be treated as professionals and would exerci§§ control over the entire 
learning envirorment . - / - 

In the work-force environment, teachers would belong to A professional 
organization'' that serves as their collective bargaining agenfc. -Knowledge and 
skills derived from classroom experience would be favored over that derived 
from scholarship and research. The preparation of teachers wbuld move. to - 
teacher centers, led by practioners an * supervised by master teachers.' 
Inservice education would be emphasised. 

The state-monopoly model, in contrast, would place the states in control 
of everything: ends, means, and market. Howsam expressed his belief that one 
of tha;*q three models existed in every learning environment and that as a 
result of its existence educational leaders should focus attention on the 
rethinking of education in general. 
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Weiner stated that colleges of education will not make a great difference 
in the- quality of teaching. He' noted that tinkering with programs and raising 
requirements will have a marginal impact at best. Screening out unqualified 
J candidates wduld be of little value if nothing were done to make teaching 
attractive to qualified candidates. Weiner mentioned a 1980 survey which 
reported that four out of ten* teachers expressed regrets over having become a 
teacher and naticmal statistics which suggest that education students are drawn 
from the bottom one-third of entering college freshmen. . • m m - 

Let 1 s face it, teaching has never attracted a significant number of 
• quality' talented, and educated people. The profession has had better 
teachers than-was deserved for most of its, history because the poor and 
minority male saw teaching as, a status symbol and even more importantly., 
women were limited to teaching, nursing, and social work. Today, 
qualified women and minorities are recruited to a wide range of fields. * 

Do we really want a strong teaching profession? Will the talented, 
intelligent, self-confident people we need in the classroom permit school 
* / ' boards and administrators to treat them arbitrarily? Will they allow 
v schools to dicta'te .curriculum? Do we really want talented people as 

teachers, or would we prefer pedestrian and unimaginative instructors in 
the classroom who can take orders and, in turn, make sure that our 
children tow the line? Are we prepared to accord school teachers a strong 
\ measure of professional discretion to shape curriculum and help set policy 
for our 3Chools? (Weiner, 1982, p. 6) 

Weiner' s solutions included raising sauLaries, recruiting talented students and 
funding one* or two year sabbaticals after ten years of teaching. * ( 



Reports on the Competency Assessment Issue 

Nearly all of the recommendations for quality in education have included a 
competency approach to the selection and credentialing of teachers* Recent 
events affecting the status of competency testing were summarized in- Teacher „ 
Competency Assessment: A National Perspective (Sandefur, 1982). Twenty-seven 
, states have legislative or state department of education mandates to develop 
' state-wide competency tests for teachers. The majority of these programs are 
in the south and west. Nine additional states were identified as being in a 
planning phase for competency testing'. Thirty-six states were engaged to some 
degriee in testing the competency of teachers. Of those, twenty-one assessed 
applicants for admission and twenty-eight planned to test prior .to 
certification. Tests for certification usually included basic, professional, 
and academic skills. Seventeen states were using national tests,, while sixteen 
states -were in the process of developing their own tests. A number of states 
were' assessing, or planning to assess, on-the-job performance. An analysis of 
Sandefur f/ s_charts and detailed description of the levels of sophistication of 
, * competency . testing confirmed that the concept has been readily adopted. Most 
SCDEs are now struggling with the realities of implementation at both' entrance 
to and exit from teacher education programs. 
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Throughout the literature the ussc for a single agency for accreditation 
or. licensure was identified. Many of authors automatically gate that 
responsibility tc zzate depart ?nt 3 c: siuoa-ioh; however, a numbed of them 
inade ... a for t: < trer-^he- ^ of jf ? - onal Accreditation of Teacher J 
Education (V ~ Acc hi* was iden ad as intended to accomplish two 

oSas " : ) oci jty ose permitted (to practice are 

cc ^ < rc alifiAr _ doners from competition from 

unc ti^ .ii-. _ ill r -v oS (19c o. mended a mandatory system, possibly 
NCATE. Mertens and Yarger (1982) believed^CATE should /be modified so that 
institutions failing to meet NCATE standards would be denied the opportunity to 
prepare students. Weible and Dumas ( 1 9821) agreed with Mertens and Yarger that 
standards existed but had not been enforced. Not only does this confusion 
exist in the accreditation of programs. of preparation, but even more so in the 
certification and decertification of teachers. Howls -and Hanes (1982) reported 
that quality control through institutions of , higher .education has played the - 
major role in the certification of teachers and. many states allow individual 
districts to control recertif icat^Lon. j \ 



Summary - • 

* 

c The topic of quality in teacher education "has been widely discussed in the 
literature. Although a wide range of recommendations were advanced to ensure 
quality, many of them included the administration of competenc^tests and the. 
use of accreditation systems. Specific methods were recommended for recruiting 
talented students and for monitoring^their, preparation. Other suggestions 
dealt with the need. for Improved financial : resources for teaching and for an 
improved image" for the profession. ■■ . C . 

AACTE and its member institutions must continue to monitor proposals for 
increased .quality in teacher education and provide leadership in the 
implementation of these proposals. Recommendations for action are contained in 
Chapter IV of this report. 



SURVEY OF RECENT CHANGES IN TEACHER EDUCATION PRACTICE 

In 1982, the^Task Force "bp Shortage/Surplus/Quality 'Issues in Teacher' 
Education conducted a survey of member institutions to determine those areas of 
teacher education where changes are being made to improve the quality of 
teacher education graduates /This, survey was .viewed as 'a firpt step toward , 
identifying actions- being taken by SCDEs to meet the demand for an increase in 
the quality of new teachers. 

ItemS were identified in three categories that appeared to be relevant to 
quality in teacher education: (a j guality control measures related to the' 
student In teacher education prograin* (b). components of the "teacher education 
program, and (c) areas of support for teacher education programs (to "include 
administration and organization). In all three categories an "other" item was 
available for. areas not include^ in the list. Respondents were asked to 
respond to items for both elementary and secondary teacher education. 



In additionJtcr"the responses to items relating to teacher education, 
respondents were asked to respond to^ items relating to state teacher •* 
certTfication policies and, practices. These items were included* to determine ' 
whether changes in teacher certification were perceived as a positive influence 
in . the quality of r> teacHer education graduates and whether these chariges were 
influencing teacher education programs. Respondents also were asked their 
perceptions of selected organization and group influence on changes in teacher- 
certification standards. Demographic data included support status (public or, 
private) and the estimated number of graduates from their teacher education 
programs for the 1981-82 year. The questionnaire appeared in the April 1982, 
issue of the AACTE Briefs and a response from, slightly less,; than 10 percent of 
the AACTE member institutions Was received by^ June 1, 1982. Task force members 
then revised the questionnaire to include some measure of the respondents* item 
value , and directly mailed the-questionnaire to~a -sample- of ins titutionsi: 

In the revised questionnaire, items for each: category were to be ranked by 
respondents regarding the perceived importance! for affecting the quality of 
teacher education in their institution (Appendix F contains a copy of the 
questionnaire). - : ^ 

The change- items on the questionnaire were grouped into three categories: 
(a) quality of student, (b) quality 'of program and (c) support, of program. ' ^ 
Respondents were asked .to rank the items within categories and to indicate the 
status of change occurring for each item at their institution. Thus, data were 
obtained in terms of the relative importance of the items and the stage of , 
change of the items. 

In addition to the change items, respondents were asked to complete items 
regarding the status of teacher certification changes. The analysis of 
responses to the change items and teacher, certification itetns form the basis of 
the anal ysisv Qf the data which is contained in. Appendix E. 

The analysis of data^obtained from the survey were primarily in two sets. 
The first was a "summary analysis of total group responses across all items~pn 
the questionnaire, 'piis set of analyses provided an overview of comparisons of 
responses across thet demographic variables of number Of graduates, funding 
status, and status of state mandated tea-cher competency testing fcir 
certification. Each of these sets of analyses is discussed in Appendix E. 

It wasr decided q that selection of institutions by statue would be most 
useful since questions on state certification were includedNin the \ 
questionnaire and that a random selection, would not be as useful a^ a 
purposeful selection taking into account size of state and* geographic zone. > 
ThQs, institutions in 16 states were selected for the survey. Qf^ ^ he * 296 
questionnaires sent, 239 were received for a return rate of 80.74%. Table 10 
shows the responses by state. 

It should be emphasized .that the sample of institutions may not represent 
the population of AACTE member institutions. However, the data obtained from 
the sample institutions would be reasonably representative of the 16 states 
chosen and do provide useful information regarding change trends and' activity 
within teacher education institutions in these -particular states. The percent- 
of public and private supported institutions in the sample population 
accurately represented. AACTE* s membership With 46.98$ private and 53.02$ . 
public. „ ■■ ' ' ^ . • " 



Table 10- 



Responses by State to the AACTE Survey on Recent 
Change^ in Teacher Education Practices 



State. 



•Florida 

Iowa 
•Kentucky 

Maine 

Michigan 
•Mississippi 
•Missouri 

Nebraska 
•New Mexico 

New York 
•North Carolina 
• Ohio 
•Texas • 

Utah 

Washington 
•West .Viginia 

TOTALS- 



Number 
, Sent 1 
13 
23 
• 14 
3 

19 

9 

26 , 

14 

3 
33 
21 
34 
50 

5 

12 
17 

296 




Number 
Received 
11 

'12 
14 
2 

. 17 . 

7 
21 
12 

2 
22 
19 

30 ' 
42 
5 
8 
"15 

239 1 



Percent of 
Total Responses 
' 4.6 
. 5.0 . 

5.9 

0.8 
.7.1 

2.9 • 

8.8 . 

5.0 

0.8 

9.2 . 

7.9 
12.6 
17.6 ■ . 
2fl 
- 3.3 

;6,3 . 

"99.9 



•Indicates those states with mandated state t.eacher competency- 
testing as a prerequisite for certification. 



Summary of Findings 



Findings from the total group summary included the following: 

— ■ . " » 

o Test of fcasic skills at entry into teacher education appeara 'to be the 

most highly regarded area for improving the quality of students while 
- affective or attitudinal measures were perceived as lea3t important, 

0 

o Teacher 4 , education course content was viewed as the most important area 
. influencing the quality of the graduate. Also field experience and 
program organization and evaluation were ranked highly as areas ' 
affecting the quality of. the teacher education graduate^ * 

o The program support" area perceived to be most important in affecting the 
quality of the graduate was faculty/staff development. Coordination 
.with field based educators was al3o\regarded as important to producing v 
quality graduates. + \ ' 
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b Tests of basic skills at entry into teacher education and exit standards 
were the two areas where change or planning for change was reported. 

o The two areas under Quality of. Program where the moat reported change 
was occurring were teacher education course -content and program 
evaluation, * .* . 

■ . w - • 
' o Three of the seven, areas under ,the category Support of Program had high 
frequencies of reported change •> They were faculty/staff development, 
coordination with academic disciplines, and .coordination with; field 
based- educators, * • 1 . " * 

o Recent change In state teacher dertif ication standarW was perceived by 
most respondents, with the majority^ reporting; that these changes* 
\ , positively affected their' teacher education programs. , 

o The State Departments of Education were perceived as most influential "in 
changing the teacher certification standards. Legislators and teachejp . 
educators (second and third*, respectively) were viewed as the next most ° 
influential. 

Size of Teacher Education Program \ • , 

While the above differences were found across groups classified according 
to number of graduates, the consistency of responses were probably more 
noteworthy indicating that size of program "is not highly related to perceived " * 
value of the areas under Quality of Student, Quality of Program, or .Support of 
Program. 

While the total group analyses revealed that affective or at titudinal 
measures were viewed as less' important ? than other areas under the category 
Quality of Student, respondents from institutions with Small programs (with/ 
0-50 graduates anually) perceived this area as more important than did other 
resppndents., 

Prfc-student teaching experience was perceived as somewhat less important 
by 0 respondents v from moderately large institutions (301-499 graduates annually) 
while* they viewed internship or fifth year programs as more important than 
their colleagues in the other groups. 

* Research in teacher education was valued more by respondents from 
institutions with more graduates than by respondents from smaller institutions. 

In the following areas, more reported change and planning for change is 
occurrij^g' in larger institutions than in smaller institutions: entry 
requirements , field based education (both inservice and preseryice), 
\faculty/staf f development, research and. administrative reorganization. 
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Public and Private Institutions 



Respondents from private institutions perceived affective or attitude 
measures for entry requirements, preservice field experience, faculty and 
administrator relations and coordination with other disciplines as more 
important than did respondents" from public institutions . Research in teacher 
education was perceived as more important by respondents from ^public 
institutions than by their peers in private institutions. , In the following 
areas, public institutions Reported more change and planning for change than 
did private institutions: entry ahd ex/.t requirements, program and 
administrative reorganization',, inservice teacher education, faculty/staff 
development, coordination with field bashed educators and research in teacher 
education, • 



Mandated State Competency Assessment 

The respondents from institutions^-in states mandating competency testing 
for teacher certification (with-mandate ^roup) placed more importance on entry 
tests of basic skills, and increased hours and increased financial resources > 
for teacher education than did respondents from institutions in states not 
mandating competency testing (without-mandate group), 

*, The without-mandate group viewed field experiences prior to student , ? 
teaching and coordination with field based educators as more important than did 
the with-mandate group. The with-mandate group generally reported more change » 
occurring in entry and exit requirements with the exception of GPA. ^ Planning . 
for entry requirement of a higher GPA was reported more often in the 
without-mandate group. 

Generally, the with-mandate groups indicated more frequent planning for 
change while the without-mandate group more often reported change actually^ 
occurred in the areas of program reorganization, student teaching supervision, 
program evaluation, and coordination with academic disciplines. The 
with-mandate group reported fewer increases in financial support than did the 
without-mandate group. By a small margin, more with-mandate groups planned for 
increased financial support. 
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.Chapter 4 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS BASED ON THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
SHORTAGE/SURPLUS/QUALITY ISSUES AND CHANGE OCCURRING IN TEACHER 

EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 



There is growing awareness among educators that teacher preparation 
programs and the teaching profession in general are effected in complex ways by 
changing patterns of teacher supply and demand. These variables affect the 
relationships between the ^ofe^market and enrollment in teacher education 
programs, and between employment practices and quality instruction.* 

Teacher education institutions are only one of many groups which influence 
the direction and quality of K-12 schools. The organized teaching profession, 
state and national school boards associations, state and national school 
administrator organizations, currioulum organizations, parent-teacher 
associations, state departments of eduoation, state legislatures, state and 
local boards of education, community pressure groups, federal policies and / 
regulations, and the American taxpayers all contribute to the level of quality^ 
in our elementary and seoondary schools. Nonetheless, teacher education \ 
institutions, as a unit, should be a leading force In addressing quality in our 
nation* a schools. 

The report of AACTE f s Task Force on Shortage/Surplus/Quality Issues 
analyzes" the relationship between teacher supply and demand and quality issues 
in teacher education; It also provides a synthesis of changes that are 
occurring in teacher education institutions.. This article summarizes the task 
force report and makes specific recommendations for action by AACTE and 
schools , colleges , 'and departments of education. 



SUPPLY AND DEMAND ISSUES 

The first chapter of the task force report reviews the., supply/demand 
literature and presents an analysis of the national, regional, and selected 
-state-by-state data. Based on this data, several conclusions were reached. 

First, regardless of the methodology, the terminology, or the source, the 
data are unequivooiil— the supply of graduates who major in education has been 
deoreasing since the early 1970s," and all indications' are that this trend will 
continue through the 1980s. Enrollment in education programs is declining, but 
this is* not uniformly experienced in other areas of study. In business 
programs, for example, enrollment , has escalated. The field of education is 
1 experienoing declining enrollments because of declining student interest in a 

career which offers limited employment opportunities and rewards. 

,. < 

Decreasing availability of newly .certified school personnel at a time when 
teacher shortages are anticipated within the decade poses a range of problems 
for school districts and teacher education programs.' The problems include (1) 
the increased likelihood of hiring uncertified persons to teach, (2) the 



possibility of providing inadequate teacher education programs to assure quick 
certification routes to meet demand, and (3) the lowering of standards to avoid 
losing marginal students and thus depleting the potential supply. 

Because decreasing 3tudent interest in education is tied&to widely 
proclaimed dissatisfaction of teachers as well as to the job market, major 
efforts will need to be made to address salary and quality problems that 
prevail. Teacher education institutions will have to address this problem with 
school districts- in order to arrive at effective long-range strategies to 
attract and retain highly qualified individuals to the field. These strategies 
could be coupled with alternatives to increase the supply of new teachers. For 
example, the number of students per class could be reduced; more part-time 
teachers could be hired; teachers from foreign countries could be imported; 
and teaching tasks could be replaced with machines. 

-Few states appear to have mechanisms for ongoing collection and 
dissemination of information about teacher surplus and shortage. Information 
received by the task force about states was the result of data collected by 
state departments of education, special interest groups, or individual 
researchers associated with a, college or university. 

Data on shortages in the areas of mathematics and science were collected 
in 1982 through a task force survey to 721 AACTE member institutions. The f 
purpose of this study was to gather, analyze and report efforts underway to 
alleviate shortages in the teaching fields of mathematics and science. The I 
data from the 426 responding institutions yielded the \following information: j 

o A majority of the respondents!, representing 254 publi'c and 172 private j 
institutions, 49 states, the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico, I 
indicated that a shortage of secondary teachers in the areas of 
mathematics, physical and earth sciences, and biological sciences exists 
in their respective states. V 

oThe shortage is considerably greater in the physical and earth sciences 
than in the biological sciences. . 

o The demand for mathematics and science teachers is significantly greater 
than for other teachers. i 

o Decreases in enrollment in mathematics and .science education are greater 
than those in other fields. 

o No special arrangements to recruit and retain secondary majors in the 
areas of mathematics and science were reported. 

o The most prevalent devices used by local school* districts to combat ! 

mathematics and science tfcar.her shortages were (1) arranging for persons 
* to get emergency/provisional certification with state agency 

involvement; (2) usipg certified teachers with other academic 

specializations; and (3) increasing class size. 

O'High school students who could be characterized as high achievers appear 
to be at the greatest disadvantage because of the shortage of 
mathematics and science teachers. 
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Mathematics and science are two subject fields which illustrate shortages 
existing in a time of overall teacher surplus. Other shortage- areas include 
agriculture, industrial arts, some fields of special education, and some other 
vocational subjects. Because*- the shortage of mathematics and science teachers 
has received so much press coverage, it can serve as a useful case study for 
other subject' fields which are likely to face shortages in the next ten years. 



QUALITY ISSUES 



Student interest in teacher education has been declining in recent years, 
and several factors appear to be contributing to this phenomenon. The number 
of available teaching jobs has decreased. Women and racial minorities -are 
moving into other careers that formerly were not available to them. Salary 
discrepancies remain between. first year teachers and those entering business or 
industry. High school counselors- appear to be discouraging able students from 
entering teacher education. Finally, working conditions in the schools need to 
be improved. 

Because of these factors, the number of certified graduates in teacher 
education will continue to decline throughout this, decade. This .projection 
exists concurrently with the projection that by 1990 there will be an increase 
of over two million elementary pupils (Frankel & Gerald, 1482). By 1988, only 
82.151 of the need for new teacher graduates will be met (National Education 
Association, 1983 ) • 

Teacher shortages may lead to questionable hiring practices. , According' to 
information provided by NCES (Condition, 1983) 1 there were approximately 5,000 
elementary and secondary teachers who held bachelor's degrees, but were not 
certified to teach. Thus, teachers hired in 1980-81 included both certified 
and non-certified teachers — a phenomena that appears' strange in times when an . 
oversupply of certified teachers exists. 

Hiring uncertified teachers is particularly evident in fields of. extreme 
teacher Shortage. In 1979-80 in North Carolna, H5% of all teachers in grades 
7-12 who taught one or more classes of mathematics were not certified in 
mathematics. This pattern is typical of what exists nationwide. The' most 
common practice for dealing with extreme teacher shortages is to issue 
emergency certificates. In Texas in 1980-81, 283: emergency permits to teach 
mathematics and 219 emergency permits to' teach science were issued. 

Certification vs. qualification also is an issue. In science, many 
teacher education graduates are initially certified in only one of the science 
specialities. With as few as two or three more college courses, they can earn 
an £ll-inclusive science certificate, enabling them to tea M i any science course* 
in grades 7-12 'despite the probability that they are really «ur nalif led to 
teach jnany of ^these courts. ■ * 

• * 
, The teacher shortage/surplus acture for specific teaching fields varies 

from one geographic region to another.. In the Northeast, for example, -there Is 

an oversupply of elementary and secondary teac'i^rs in all but a few selected 

areas, while general teacher shortages are anticipated in the Midwest, Southern 

and Western regions. Teacher shortages in all regions are occurring in 
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mathematics, science, industrial arts, and special education. 



In some states, primarily in the Southeast, state test requirements for 
admission to teacher education institutions have probably contributed to the 
teacher shortages. |n Florida, for example, teacher training institutions 
reported reductions from 10? - *\0%; a drop in Black admissions; a decrease in 
industrial arts enrollment by 75$; and a drop of 50% in the number of 
transfers from community colleges. Respondents to an AACTE survey suggested 
that^ enrollments in Florida were affected by the state testing; requirements for 
admission. States in the Southern Region are characterized by two activities 
not reported in other parts of the country. They experience declining numbers 
of certified graduates and declining enrollment due to the initiation of 
competency tests prior to certification. This lack of certified graduates has 
resulted in active out-of-state recruitment. 

In all geographical regions, many states reported a teacher surplus in 
art, health, physical education, and social studies. Yet, only two states 
reported any consideration of efforts to balance the supply and demand picture 
by curtailing enrollment in teacher education programs in the /surplus areas. 

The academic caliber of students entering teacher education programs is 
low and declining at a faster rate than that of college students in general. 
This picture is compounded by the fact that teachers tend to leave the field 
early in their careers and the most academically able are often the first to 
leave. • 1 

Competency exams as a prerequisite for certification and financial rewards 
are two phenomena receiving much emphasis as moans of addressing 7 questions of 
student quality in teacher education. There seems to be agreement that efforts 
to strengthen teacher quality must focus on recruitment of high quality " • 

students and improvement of programs, as well as making the profession more 
attractive. Nearly all of »the recommendations for improved quality in 
education have favored a competency approach to the selection and certification 
of teachers. " 

Recruiting high quality .students into mathematics and science education 
only addresses part of the problem. Getting these students to take teaching 
positions once they are certified also is a major problem. In several states, 
fewer than 50% of those certified to teach mathematics and science actually 
accept teaching positions. They select other, more profitable fields. 

There is much emphasis in the literature on the quality of teacher 
education programs. AACTE f s Profile of a Beginning Teacher proposes that there 
be emphasis on(1) the general education aspects of the program, (2) the 
content of the subject field, (3) the social and behavioral scienc * that 
undergird education, and (4) the knowledge base for pedagogy incV ^ 
additional attention to the study, and practice of teaching as a .uc 
requiring analysis and evaluation. Agreement by the profession on aie 
substance of J. menos should be a first 3tep in improving the qu^ ity v 

of programs • , 

Because most Americans have first-hand experience with schools and 
teachers, they believe that they are authorities on teacher quality. There is 
limited public acceptance- that effective teaching actually is built on skills 
and knowledge of pedagogy . ^The profession itself should more aggressively 
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"define the characteristics and skills th&t are necessary for "good" teaching 
and take responsibility for informing the public. In addition, it should 
confront power structures espousing impossible solutions to teacher quality 
issues and provide leadership in: determining solutions. 

Finally, there is growing sentiment that teacher education programs unable 
to meet national" standards through agencies like NCATE should be denied the 
opportunity to prepare teachers. 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CHANGE • IN TEACHER EDUCATION 



The task force conducted two surveys of teacher' education institutions to 
determine the existence of efforts to alleviate teacher shortages and improve j 
the quality of their programs. Respondents were asked in the first' survey if 
action was underway to attract and retain secondary majors in mathematics and 
science. In- the second survey respondents were asked to rank-order items 
perceived to affect the quality of teacher education graduates in their 
institutions. They were alscf asked to indicate the status of. change, if any, 
underway in their particular institution relative to the same items. The areas 
examined in the second survey included: (1) students in teacher education 
programs; • (2) components in. teacher education programs; (3) areas of support 
for teacher education programs; and, (4) requirements' for teacher 
certification^ Findings from these surveys are referred to in the remainder of 
this section. 

First, the task Corce believes that the primary concern of teacher 
education should be quality control in programs. It should pervade all 
decisions in program d evelopment for teacher education and affect all decisions 
concerning the recommenda ti on of a student for certification to teach. 

It is well documented by the Natifcfial Center for Education Statistics 
that, compared to achievement scores of entering freshmen in other fields, test 
scores are lower for freshmen entering teacher education. Many teacher, 
education institutions appear to be responding to this phenomenon — often in 
" conjunction with state mandate— by requiring program entrance exams that 
indicate basic skills and/or competency exams as prerequisites for 
certification. Such efforts to control the' quality of students who enter and 
exit teacher education programs are viewed as positive steps consistent with 
recommendations from the literature on the quality of te acher education 
programs. ' 



Little effort was reported by teacher education institutions for 
increasing student, interest in teacher education. In mathematics and science, 
where teacher shortages are already critical, slightly less thari half of those 
responding indicated any special effort underway to attract studjsnts into these 
fields. Several key. factors contribute to the phenomenon of declining student 
interest in teacher education, yet the data. collected by the task force show 
very Tittle activity by teacher education institutions to address the problem. 
For example, women and racial minorities who uaed to select a career in 
education because opportunities in other fields were limited are now selecting 
bareers in other, more profitable fields now open to them. While such moves 
are understandable, the result may be that some of the most talented college 
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students no longer select teacher education as a major. AACTE and teaoher 
education institutions must be concerned" about this loss of talented students 
and develop plana for overcoming this loss . " 

The problems will become compounded with the pending teacher shortage in 
many more fields. With a predicted increase in the number of elementary 
pupils, a decrease in the number of students entering teacher education 
institutions, a .decline in the quality of students interested in teacher 
education and the tightening of admission and graduation requirements for 
teacher education, conditions are ripe for a major increase in the numbers of 
teachers hired to teach subjects outside of their own academic specialization. 
Major in terventions to recruit and retain increased numbers of highly qualified 
students into teacher education are essential to the genuine improvement of 
American schools . 

The teacher supply and demand picture often varies significantly from one 
subject field to another, and from one geographical region to the next. 
Therefore, the balancing of teacher supply and demand nationwide could be' 
assisted through the recruitment efforts -of teacher education institutions. 
Immediate steps should be taken to recruit Increased numbers of high quality 
students into the shortage areas of mathematics, science, industrial arts, and 
special education. The intent of such an effort is to prevent teacher 
shortages. Conversely, if there is an over-supply of teachers in certain 
fields, institutions in the affected state or region should initiate steps to 
curtail enrollment in those programs urftil such time that supply and demand are 
balanced. 

Working conditions in schools have been cited as one of the reasons for 
declining student interest in teacher .education.. It seems to this task force 
that retention efforts ought to focus, both on retaining high quality students 
in their teacher education programs and on helping Tvp disseminate Information 
related to the improvement of conditions in schools wKere their graduates will 
work. - ~ "~ B 

There is strong evidence of Change in teacher education programs to more 
adequately address issues of quality. More attention is being given to field 
experiences, program substance, and evaluation. There is also increased 
emphasis on faculty/staff development activities and coordination with 
field- based educators and faculty in other disciplines. However, each 
institut ion should closely examine its programs to ensure -that depth is evident 
in each academic field for which a secondary major will become certified. 
Prospecti ve junior high teachers need depth as well as- breadth i n^the 
discipline(s) they will be teaching. • ~ ! 

Teacher education institutions are one of many groups that influence 
change and direction in elementary arid secondary schools. Despite what other 
groups do to improve teacher education, AACTE and its member institutions must . 
' nit late a much more visible role and assume increased responsibility for, the 
* ality- of the teaching profession. ' 

Changes reported by SCDEs focused on the following: 
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o raising standards for students entering teacher education programs? 
o changing program components and structure; 
o strengthening program evaluation; 

o offering faculty/ staff development activities; 

* » /'■ 

6 coordinating with field-ba§ed educators and other academic disciplines 
v on campus; and / 

6 "minor action" to address teacher shortages in mathematics and the *" 
soiences. 

The ohanges underway in SCDEs is consistent with some of the issues 
identified by the task force. However, the reported changes are narrow in 
focus. The major attention of SCDE,s seems to be bn the students who- enter 
their programs the programs themselves, and improvement of the faculty. 

Perhaps SCDEs see the other issues discussed above as .falling outside of 
their purview. This tapk force does not agree with. such a stand. If quality 
in elementany and secondary schools is to be improved, SCDEs cannot concern 
themselves with their own students, program and faculty alone.. ✓They must also 
be concerned with the broader issues. 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR AACIE*'- 

*' . . * 

An appropriate agenda for change in teacher education institutions must 
address issues of teacher shortage and surplus and their impact on quality 
education. Specifically, teacher educators should address the* following: 

o declining student interest in teacher education; 

o maintaining "field specific" balance in teacher supply and demand;" 

o student quality; " \ 

* * 

o program quality with emphasis on requirements to be qualified to teach 
not just certified to teach; 

* o faculty quality; 

o- educating the-Npublic; and 

o forcing higher education institutions with inadequate teacher education 
nv-^rams to either improve or disband their programs. 

, jommen ions directed to AACTE for the purpose of ensuring 

.3 imr -a ion of this agenda in teach. ; . jc., xon : ■ Ututions are 



AACTE should continue its efforts to identify indicators of quality In 
teacher education programs . These efforts should become the primary agenda for 
the Task' Force on Quality issues in Teacher Education, 

After the identification of quality indicators has been accomplished, 
AACTE should provide leadership in developing effective procedures for 
encouraging and enhanclrifi ; a xe ellence in teacher education programs while 
pressuring substandard programs to improve or eliminate their programs. In this 
regard, AACTE should cdntiuije its support of NCATE and encourage all mertiber 
institutions to submit their teacher preparation programs to NCATE review for 
accreditation. 
/ 

AACTE should assume responsibility, in cooperation with the National 
Center for Education Statistics, for an ongoing study of the teacher shortage/ 
surplus issue. This study should also seek to determine how current teacher 
education program policies may be contributing to the problems of teacher 
supply/ demand or out-of-field^ teaching. Steps should then be 'identified. which 
would effectively modify the, policies and/or program. 

AACTE should provide leadership in the collection of teacher supply/ demand 
data. The purpose of this activity would be to attain the following objectives: 
(a) the adoption of similar formats, definition of terms, and collection 
procedures to enable comparisons within and across state boundaries; and (b) 
trend-line data that are comparable from year-to-year and from state-to-state. 
Coordination of this activity by AACTE, in cooperation with its state 
affiliates, woulfr help to eliminate unnecessary duplicative effort while 
ensuring that- the necessary information becomes available in a' useful and 
timely manner. 

AA&TE should provide a clearinghouse containing successful programs for* 
recruiting and/or retaining teachers in fields of surplus in order to certify 
themj.n fleld3 of shortage. Information about these programs and funding 
opportunities should be made available to all member institutions and state and 
local education agencies. 

AACTE shdfrld initiate a national effort to respond to recent reports which 
recommend the Issuance of emergency certificates to candidates who have not 
completed teacher education programs. This effort should include a call, for a 
moratorium to end this practice and request that member institutions not 
cooperate with state and/or local education agencies which seek to continue the 
practice. (This activity is being addressed currently by the AACTE Task Force 
on Certification.) 

AACTE should move /to counteract negative publicity related to the academic 
caliber . of - students cunfently entering teacher education programs. Such ~ 
counteraction could be achieved by * disseminating information^ explaining the 
following steps being taken by member institutions to improve the quality of 
the candidate pool: tests of basic skills at entry intovteacher educatiQn, 
higher grade point average requirements, and changes in exit standards. 

AACTE, through its state affiliates, should encourage member institutions 
to assume a leadership role in influencing changes in certification standards 
within states. 
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The information contained in this task force report should be disseminated 
by AAtftE as broadly as possible to SCDEs, state eddcation agencies, national 
professional associations and all of the other agencies responsible for 
ensuring the quality of -instruction in our nation* s schools* * A special effort 
should be made to share this task force report with institutional undergraduate 
advisors, other teacher educators, and, secondary school guidance counselors. 
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An extension of the brief discussion of limitations at the beginning of 
Chapter 1 is provided for the rea-.der who wants a more fully defined context 

within which to evaluate the data reported, 

■ ° > 

1. Time periods used in the reports differ depending on whether the unit 
of measure is the calendar year, a state's fiscal year, or the 
federal, fiscal year. The academic ye$r for school systems may differ 
from the academic year for teacher education institutions. Reports 
may cover the 9-month academic year or the ' !2-mo v nth academic year. 
The 12-month academic year report may be from January through 
December, June through May, or September through August. 

2. Different reports may appear to contain comparable data when in fact 
they do not. For instance: 

a. One count of elementary and secondary students may be of 
enrollment, a second may be of membership, a third may be of 
average daily membership, and a fourth may be of average daily 
attendance; 

b. One count of K-12 students may be of those in public and private 
schools, a second may be of those in public schools only; 

c. One count of college students may be of all levels, a seond may 
be of baccalaureate only; 

d. One count of college students may be a head count, a second may 
be FTE; 

e. One count of college students may include both full-time and,- 
part-tin"- 1 a second may be of only full-time students; 

f. One count of college students may include only degree students, a 
second may also include special and/or unclassified students;* 

g. One count of college students in teacher education programs may 
include only those cQded in programs in the 0800 (Education), ^ 
section of the HEGIS code*; a second may include all those who 
are in a program which leads to teacher certification; 

h. One count of teacher supply may be a fall estimate to covler the 
whole academic year; a second may be an actual count of those 
who completed a program; ^ * 



•The Higher Education General Information System taxonomy is ,a listing of 
programs, grouped by major fields, such as Agriculture and Education. If an' 
institution has coded its agricultural education curriculum under agriculture, 
and its English education curriculum under English, enrollments in these 
programs will not be counted under education. 
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One cc- 
progra- 
market 



^nly may be of all those who completed a 

.ay be oi ±y those who aro ,^1 
osition; and 



j. Some reports include duplicated counts which inflate the total; 
others may include double-counting in separate columns but not in 
the. totals, while still other reports may have unduplicated^ 
, entries • • 

Even common terms have different meanings in reports that deal with 
supply and demand issues. The following terms are used throughout 
the reporting of data in this chapter. The use of each one depends 
on the perspective of the author: 

a. Teacher Supply 

Three groups which have a vested interest in teacher supply use 



the concept in eleven different ways: 



Perspective 

Teacher education 
institution 



ncy 



Local school district 



Interpretation 



4/ Number of BA/BS graduates certified, 
and/ or 

2. Number of pbst-baccalaureate certifi- 
cate program completions, and/ or 

3. Number of graduate students also 
completing initial certification 
requirements . 

H. Number of program completions in 
teapher education institutions who 
j are granted certification, and/ or 

5. Number of in-inigrants .f rom out- 
of-state, and/ or 

6. Number of inactive certificates 
reactivated, and/or 

7. Number of emergency/provisional/ 
temporary certificates issued. 

8. Number of newly 'certified teachers who 
apply for employment, and/or c . 

9T Number of non- teaching persons who 

apply for employment, and/ or 

10. Numbed of teachers employed elsewhere 
who apply for employment in their 
district, and/or 

11. Number* of non-certified -persons 
available to teach in field of 
shortage. 
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b. Teacher Demand 



This ........ is used ' ' y with ne ! ' rv of jenings, 

and number of new hi, u its meaning is cu: ic^u the i 
year. In September, for example, demand is high while in May, 
6 demand may be perceived as low. 

The following scenarios illustrate the difficulty of obtaining an 
accurate picture of demand because of common school practices 
which mask the true needs of a school system: 

o A school district has a social studies teacher assigned 
out-6f-fj.eld all day in eighth grade mathematics. No 
catastrophes occur and the principal renews that teacher's 
assignment. There is a' real need for a mathematics teacher, 
but there is no opening, no n§w hire, and therefore no apparent 
demand. * ■ i 

o Later in the summer, another social studies teacher (in-field) 
in the same school resigns. The principal Chooses to , leave the 
first teacher where he/she is and seeks another social studies 
teacher. There is a need for a mathematics teacher, but the 
school lists a peed, and position opening, for a social studies 
teacher. ■ „ ; 

o If the principal had filled the social studies position by 
shifting the out-of-field teacher, then the need, the opening, 
and the demand would all be in mathematics, but the n&r hire 
\ might be someone certified in home economics. 

o If a high school principal has an opening for a combination 
chemistry/ physics teacher, the need and demand is for a 
* physical science teacher. If no appropriately certified and 

qualified person is hired, the courses are cancelled. In this 
case, no new hire is reported, and ..no unfilled vacancy exists, 
although there is a need. 

To complicate interpretation of teacher demand data further, studies 
usually consider .only one school year and do not typically mention needs for 
which there were no openings, *as in the first scenario above. A continuing 
need may go unreported for years this ^ay. Additionally, i*f demand is defined 
as the number of new hires, and new hires are reported" by certification area 
rather than by the teaching assignment, a true picture 'of demand is distorted. 
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Appendix B 



TEACHEk SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES BY SUBJECT AND STATE 
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CODC 

s severe sipki; 

2 s SURPLUS 
/ 3: BALANCE 
4 : SilORWGB 



5- SEVERE SHORTAGE 



TABLE 11 

teacher Surpluses and Shortages b y Subject and State 




Appendix C 
SURVEY INSTRUMENT 

/ 

Survey of "Teacher Shortages in Math and Science 

*\ /■ ' 
* , / by the % . \ • 

AACTE Task Force on Shortage/Surplus/Quality Issues 
In Teacher Education \ 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEQES FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 

y^Owc Dupont CircU,Waskington,D .C.zoo$6( 202) zgj'Z4$o 
: ' SURVEY OF TEACHER SHORTAGES IN MATH AND SCIENCE 

by the* 

AACTE TASK FORCE ON SHORTAGES/SURPLUS /QUALITY ISSUES 
PART I. Institution Specific Issues 

Has there been, since Fall 1980, a significant drop in enrollment in your teach 
preparation programs for 



1) Secondary Mathematics? 



Yes 
No 



2) if^YES, is this enrollment decrease greater .than in 

other teaching fields? 'es 



No ' I 
Don' t Know 



3) Secondary Biology/Life Science? * Yes 

p 

No 

4) If YES, is this enrollment .decrease greater" than in 

other teaching f ields? ? : : Yes 

No 

■ - Don't Know 

5) Secondary Physical/E.arth Science? Yes 

■■ \ . 1 No 

6) If YES,- is this enrollment* decrease greater than in 

other teaching fields? . ' Yes 

\ 

No 

Don' t Know 
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AACTE Survey of Teacher Shortages in Math and\ Science 
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7) IsVhe demand in school districts in your service area greater for 
' secondary math and science than in other teaching fields? Yes 

No 

Don't Know 

Is your institution making any special arrangements to 

8) Attract secondary math education majors? Yes 



i 



No 



9) Attract secondary Biology/Life science education majors? Yes 
1 " No 

10) Attract secondary Physical/Earth education majors? Yes 

No 

11) Retain secondary math education majors? Yes 

• N ' No 

12) Retain secondary Biology/Life science education majors? Yes 

No 

13) Retain secondary Physical/Earth education majors? Yes 

No 



14) If YES to any of 8-13, briefly explain the nature of these arrangements. 



*■ .... ' . rj 

\ ■ 
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PART II. State Specific Issues 



1) In which state is your institution located? 



Is there a documented shortage of 

2) Secondary Mathematics Teachers in your state? 



Yes 
No 

Don't Know 



3) Secondary Biology/Life Science Teachers in your state? Yes 

No 

\ . r Don't Know 



4) Secondary Physical/Earth Teachers in your state? 



Yes 
Ho 

Don' t Know 



5) To what extent does the science teacher shortage in your , state (if there is one) 
apply to the biology/life sciences, as compared to the physical/earth sciences? 

No science teacher shortage 



^Balanced shortage between both fields 

^Shortage is considerably greater in biology/life sciences 
^Shortage is considerably greater in physical/earth sciences 



Comments: 



6) What devices do local school districts in "your state use to combat teacher 
shortages £n mathematics and science? Rank in order: 1 =» most prevalent device 
used, etc. ; 0 ' 

Arrange for persons to get emergency/provisional cer tif ication f with state 

agency involvement - < ^ 

Arrange for persons to get emergency /provisional certif icatioh f without 

state agency involvement '4 

Cancel courses as necessary 

^ Cancel courses, but usually only if 11th and 12th grade electives 

Increase class size 

- Provide incentives to hire the teachers they need, e.g., salary supplements, 
workload adjustments, etc. * 
- — flecruit teachers from other states • 

Oae non-certified persons > ' . s 

Use other teachers out-of-f ield 

Other, specify: 
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7) What action has each/ of the following groups in your state taken with regard to 
the mathematics and^or science teacher shortage? 

Check all that apply: 

Not j Minor Major No Knowledge Cf 

Addressing Discussion Action Action "What Action This 
The Prjoblem Stage Taken Taken Group Has Taken 



Leg islative 


\ 











State Board of 

Ed Li a fc A o f\ 


\ 

\ 

\ 










State Department 
of Education 


\ 

\ . 




- 




• 


Local School 
Districts 


\ 

\ 










Teacher Education 
Institutions 




f 


/, 






State 

AACTE-af filiate r 












General Teacher 
Organizations 
(AFT/NEA 
affiliates) 












NCTM-af filiate 












NSTA-aff iliate j 











Others 
(Please List) 



8) If you checked any "Major Action T£ken" boxes, please briefly explain what's 
happening: 



9) . Which students in your state are at a disadvantage from the mathematics and/or 
science teacher shortage? Check ail that apply; 



a) \ High School 

b) ' .Rural 

c) College-prep 

d) High achievers 



Middle/Junior High 
Urban 
Vocational 
Average achievers 



Elementary 

Suburban 

General 

Low achievers 



10) If any school districts in your state have salary supplements for mathematics or 
science teachers, please list them: 



11) Other .comments on this topic you would like to share: 



PLEASE RETURN THIS SURVEY TO: 



INFORMATION SERVICES 

American Association... of Colleges 

for Teacher Education 
One Dupont Circle 
Suite 610 

Washington, D.C. 20036 
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Appendix D 

'SURVEY INSTRUMENT 
Survey of Recent Changes in Teacher Education Practice 

by the 

AACTE Task Force on Shortage/Surplus/Quality Issues 
in Teacher Education 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEQES FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 
t One Dupont CirdctWashington t D.C.2.oo36(zoz}z93-24so 

! SURVEY OF RECENT CHANGES IN TEACHER EDUCATION PRACTICE 

by the 

AACTE Task Force on Shortage/Surplus/Quality Issues 
I. QUALITY ISSUES - 

DIRECTIONS; The following is a list of areas where change may occur to improve the quality 
of teacher education graduates. First, under the heading "RANK,* rank the items within each 
of the three categories as to their importance for affecting the quality of teacher 
education graduates in your institution* Second, under the heading "Status of Change 0 
circle the appropriate number that describes the status of these items for your elementary 
and secondary teacher education programs. Only major qualitative changes should receive a 
response of 1 or 2. If an item is not applicable to your institution, leave the item blank . 
Definition of the numbered response choices are as follows: 

0 No major change upder consideration at this time 

1 Major change is being formally discussed or planned 

2 Implementation of a major change is under way or change has been made 
(within the last 2 years) 

Status of Change 

RANK, Elementary Secondary 



0 12 0 12 

0 12 0 1 2 



0 12 0 12 



0 12- Q 1 1 

0 12 0 12 



i 

; 



CATEGORY 1: QUALITY OF STUDENT 
r. Test of basic skills as entry requirement 

2. Increase in GPA as entry requirement 

\ 

3. Affective or attitudinal measures as entry 
requirement ' 

V 

4. Change in exit standardsXin teacher education 
program \ 

5. Other \ 
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Page 2 SURVEY OF RECENT CHANGES IN TEACHER EDUCATION PRACTICE 



. Status of Change 

RANK Elementary Secondary 



CATEGORY 2? QUALITY OF PROGRAM 



1. 


Teacher education course content 


0 


1 


2 

V 


0 


1 


2 


2. 


Teacher education program reorganization 


0 


1 


2 


0 


1 


2 


3. 


Pre-student teaching field experience 


0 


1 


2 


0 


1 


2 


4 „ 


Student teaching supervision 


0 


1 


2 


0 


1 


2 


5 . 


Increased number of hours for teacher education 


0 


1 


2 ' 


0 


1 


2 


6. 


Graduate teacher education programs 


0 


1 


2 - 


0 


1 


2 


7. 


Inservice teacher education programs 


0 


1 


2 


0 


1 


2 


.8. 


Internship or fifth year program 


o 


1 


2 


o 


1 


2 


9 . 


Induction program for new teachers 


0 


i 


2 


0 


1 


2 


10. 


Teacher education nroo ram evaluation 


o 


1 


2 


o 


1 


2 


11. 


Faculty 


0 


1 


2 


0 ' 


1 


2 


12. 


Other 


0 


1 


2 


0 


1 


2 




















CATEGORY 3: SUPPORT OF PROGRAM 














1 . 


PaCM I *• \f /e; a f £ Hav?P>1 OOTT\f*nt artlui f 1 Ad 




1 


2 


o 


1 


2 


' 2 . 


Arfrnin i ^ !~ r Afftr /fArMi T t"V a tionQ 


0 


1 


2 


0 


1 


2 


3. 


Coordination/collaboration with other apademic 


I? 














disciplines 


0 


1 


2 


0 


1 


2 


4. 


Coordination/collaboration with field based 
















educators* 


0 


1 


2 


0^ 


1 


2 


5. 


Conduct of research in teacher education 


0 


1 


2 


0 


1 


2 


5. 


Administrative reorganization affecting teacher 
















education 


0 


1 


2 


0 


1 


2 


7. 


Increase in financial resources 


0 


1 


2 


0 


1 


2 


a. 


Other 


0 


1 


2 


0 


1 


2 
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Page^ 3 —SURVEY OF RECENT CHANGES IN TEACHER EDUCATION PRACTICE 

II. STATE TEACHER CERTIFICATION ISSUES 

DIRECTIONS: following items are designed to obtain information regarding teacher 

• certification standards, in your state. Please respond €o those items that apply *1to you and 
your institution* w 0 

1. Have: teacher certification standards recently been changed Yes m 



in your state (within the last five years)?. No 



2. If yes to #l r do you feel these changes will affect the * Yes increase 
quality of teacher education graduates? Yes decrease 

' 7 No effect 

3. If yes to #1, do you think these changes in teacher certification Yes 

standards resulted in changes in your teacher education programs? No _ — 

4. If yes to #3, do you think the changes made in your program Yes 

were positive? No _. 

5. If yes to *1, how much influence do you think each of the following 
organizations or groups had on the change in standards for the 1 
'certification of teachers? 

Great 







None 








Deal 


a . 


Teacher Education 


1 


2 


3 




5 


b. 


State Department of Education 


1 


2 


3 




5 


c. 


Teacher Organizations 


1 


2 




4 


5 


d. 


School Administrators 


1 


a 


3 


4 


5 


e - 


Parent or Lay Groups 


1 


2 




4 


5 


f . 


School Boards* 


1 




3 


4 


5 


9- 


Legislators 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


h. 


Other Governmental Agencies 


1 


2' 


3 




5 


i - 


Other 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



COMMENTS : 
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Page 4.— SURVEY OF RECENT CHANGES IN TEACHER EDUCATION PRACTICE 



III. DEMOGRAPHICS. Please complete the following demographic information. 



Institution: • 

Your Name and Title: ' „ 



Address: 



Your Institution Is^-T r flvate Public 



Please give the approximate number of undergraduate teacher education graduates from your 
institution in 1981-82. 



On behalf of the AACTE Task Force on Teacher Shortage/Surplus/Quality Issues, thank you for 
your cooperation in this survey. 

Please mail this questionnaire to the following address: Dr. Ronald" D. AdaVns 
. ** . College of Education 

^ \ Western Kentucky Uhiversity 

Bov/ling Green, KY 42101 



Appendix E 



SUMMARY ANALYSIS OF TOTAL GROUP RESPONSES TO THE 
SURVEY OF RECENT CHANGES IN TEACHER EDUCATION PRACTICE 
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Tables 12- through present item rankings by the categories of change 
items. Contained in these tables are the frequency and percent of ranks given 
each item. A mean item rank provides, an overall indication of the value 
placed on an item" by respondents. The mean item ranks were computed omitting 
the no change (zero) responses. From Table 12. it appeared that "test of basic 
skills at entry" was the most highly ranked item.. The item suggesting 
"affective or attitudinal measures" was the lowest ranked item. 



Table 12 

SUMMARY OF ITEM RANKS FOR QUALITY OF STUDENT 



ITEM RANK 



ITEM 

Test of b^sic skills as .entry reqin reinent 




1st 




2nd 




3rd 




4th 




5 th 




0*_ 




Mt 


AN* 


"f~ 
78 




f , 


i , 


i 

26 




f 

22 


"972" 


f 
3 




f 

ST 


2T. 


_ 1 

3 1 
1 


2 


01 


Increase in CPA as entry requirement 


38 


IS c 


*3 


22.2 


5: 


21.3 


St 


13.0 1 


4 


1.7 


61 


25. 


5 I 


2. 


SO 


Affective or attitudinal measures as entry 
requirement 


19 


7.9 


26 


10-9 


46 


19.2, 


69 


28.9 


9 


3.8 


70 


29 


3 


3 


K 


Char ;e in exit standards in teacher education 
prOM**ams » » 


50. 


20.9 


58 


24.3 


44 


18.1 


29 


12.1 


2 


0.8 


56 


23 


4 


2 


33 


Other 


12 


5.0 


4 


1.7 


i 3 


V-3 


4 


1.7 


6 


2.5 


210 


87 


.9 


2 


r ;9 



- / 

* Ca'teqory zero were non-responses 
** Means were computed without zero 



Table 13 contains data for items listed under Quality of Program* These 
items consisted of some areas common to most teacher education programs and 
some areas. not -so commonly found in teacher education. When mean rankings 
were considered, "teacher education course content" was* the area that was. 
perceived to produce the^highesvt quality teacher graduate. The items of 
"teacher education. program* reorganization," "pre^student -teaching field, 
experience," "student teaching supervision," and "teacher education program 
evaluation" also received high ranks as' areas that could improve the quality 
of teacher education at the responding institutions. Five of the areas had 
140% or more' non-responses, indicatJls^ a laok of importance or "a non^applicable 
item to many of the responding ins ti tuitions. These were "graduate teacher 
education programs, " "inservicj^^acr^V education jprograms," "intern or fifth 
year programs," "induction program^f^r new teachers," and "faculty." It was 
not surprising tjnat those items dealing with post-graduate teacher .education 
^ had a low response rate since many of the institutions were' small and probably 
offered only the bachelor's degree. Also!" these 'institutions probably were 
not as involved in inservice training as others are. It was 'unclear what wa3 
being asked for iti the item -"faculty , " and this 'item probably had little * # 
, meaning for. those responding to the survey. The intent of the item~was 
' faculty expertise or ability to teach. At any rate, this item v{ill provide 
little help in assessing the areas of program importance in improving quality* 



of teacher education. 



i . Table 13 

SUMMARY OF ITEM RANKS FOR "QUALITY OF PROGRAM" 



ITEM RANK 



Ite' : - - 1st,— 2nd 



1. Jeacndr education course 
content 



1st— 

T~r- 7' 

5f 217^57 



2. Teacher education program' 3^ 13 0| 35* 
r'eorgun* ration 



I 



3. Pre-<tudent teaching field > 27- 11.3)33 
expedience 

4. Student teaching 15 6.3 18 
supervision 

5. Incrt-ascd number" of hours for 2 i.3| 12 
teacner education i 

8 2.i 8 
7 

5 2.1 
5 1 2.1 



3rd 



-^ t- 1 ^- r-n* t 



6. Graduate teacher education 
programs * • 

7. Inservfre teacher education 4 1.7 
programs „ 

8. Internship or fifth year 
program 

9. Induction progran for new 
teachers 



10. Teacher ed\ program eval . 28 II. 4 22 

II.. Facuftyj " 49 20. S 10 

12. Other 3 1 

* Category zero were non-responses 
*• Means were computed without zero 



14.6 
13.8 

7.5 

5.0 

3.3 

2.9 

1.3 

1 .7 

9.2 
4.2 

• 0;4j 0 



ITT 27 TT7 

I 

7.9:16 6.7 15 6:.3 

■!. 1 • 

13.b|z5 lo.shg 7.9 



6.3126 10.9 



32 13.4 



7.1 
1.7 
1.7' 
2.9 
2.1 
8.4 



15V-6.3jl0 4.2 
10 4.2 

9 3.8 
U 4,6 

8 3.3 



14 5.9 

9 3.8 

9 3.8 

10 4.2 



4- vrr 

17 7.1 

i 

10 4.2 

21 8.8 

la 7.5 

17 7.1 

14 5.9 

3 1.3 

11 4.6 



20 8.4 

. i 

4.6 J 10 4.2 j 1 5 6.3 

0.0 i 0' o.ol 0 0.0 



19 7.9|20 3.4 
7 2.9 



0" OTff 

8 *3.3 
14 5.9 
10 4.2 
19 7.9 

13 5.4 
22" 9.2 

8 3.3 

14 5.9 
13 5.4 



7 fXB" 

13 5.4 
2 0.8 

11 t 4.6 

14 '5.9 



9 th 10 th lfcL,"J?th 0* MEAN** 
%- t J T ? i t T i 7 i 



t - 



7 2.9! 2 0.8! 6 2.5 



1 

8 3.3! 0 0.0 



4 1.7 
10 4.2 
13 5.4 



3 1.3 



1 



15 6.3 .13 5.4 



1 0.4 



14^ 5.9 



19 7.9 
18 7.5 
13 5.4 



2] ■ 8.8 11 4.6 



12 5.0 



11 4.6 



58 F4T5|4.1! ' v 



0' OTtf 
0 0.01 '0 £9. 31.5.60 



0 0.0 64 :5.ei5.24 
0 0.0 1 77 3c.?|t.M- 



1 7 7.1*10 4.2 1 0.41 85 "35 6! >.20 



17 10. 91*26 1 0 . 9 i 1 8 7.5 



23 9.6116 6. 7; 1 S 6.3 

4 



11 4.61 5 2.1 



9 3^8! 3 1.3 
'12 5.0| 5 2.1 5 2.1 j 5 2. 1 1 1G 4.2 

0 0.0 0 o.ol 1 0.4 I 0 0.0' 0 o.oi 0 0,0 



! 

1 0.4| 110 46.0J7.74 



1 0.4 107 44.8 



7.93 



1 0.4 



1 0.4 



113' 47.118.2* 



114 



! 

;U.i5 



1 0.4| 68 2*. 515. 88 
0 O.Oj 100 4l.aj6.23 v 
4 1.7! 230 %,.2l8.92, • 



95 



Table Ik provides a summary of data gathered from items- under the 
category Support of Program. , "Faci&ty/staf f development activities" received 
the highest rankings with "coordination with ^ield/based educators" and 
"coordination with other academic disciplines" "also receiving high ranks. 
Administrative changes and research were at the low end of the rankings 
indicating less value placed on these .areas as means to improve quality in 
teacher education graduates. 
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Table 14 ... J 
SUMMARY OP ITEM RANKS FOR "SUPPORT OF PROGRAM" 









1st 










r 

2T 


4 th 


7" 

iiT 


5 th . 




J6 # th_ 


1 

j T 


;th 


$ 


R tn 






MEAN 


1- 


icui i*/ttjff devclc^ntnt octiv»tie< 


i 


zr.i ; 


/ — : • . 
47 rr> i 


> — 


1 




— -j — 


"f 
"o 






•0:0 ■; 


70 


29TJ j 


2.4}* 




;nir.i\Tritor/f*.Calty rc'Jt?ons 


! 2 


5.0 ' 


n 


•\9 i 


' 2 


S.O i 
i 






?i 


13.0 • 


34 


M..2 


! o*» 

i" 


9.2 j 


0 


n.o ,'■ 


35- 


3S.6 j 
i 


4,5; 


3. 


C^or itn*tion/col la&oration w»th other 
ic.i'.cnic <Ji sc tpl ines 




l*.5 j 


.33 


13.8 1 


■tj' 

c 


18.01 


29 


i2.i i 

j 


23 


1 

9.6 | 


11 


4.6 




. 2.5 i 

j 


'J 


o.T : 


69 


2*\9 S 


3.2$ 


4. 


■.'«,»'JHi Uion/csM jDCrjf icn rfttn •<; , <1 






61 


t • . 3 




i5."5 1 
' 1 


:t 


i0.? | 

i 

i 


12 


5.0 






j t, 
r 


i 


0 




, ;i 


29.7 « 


2.)'- 


c 


vCrttj-u '-esearch in teacher education 


I 2 


/ 
A.'- 

/ 

5.0 


IS 


6.3 i 


20 


3.4 ! 


23 


9.6 


29 


12.1 


30 


12.6 


i 19 


7.9 j 


2 


0.5 , 




VS. 8 ! 


4.4; 


6. 


■Voini str itive re*fj.>fli ?a Hon affectinq 
Vt.rcr •.••jjciC ton 


' 2 


M 


.5.0 ■ 


3 




10 


4.2 


19 


7.3 


19 


'.2.1 




2'.. 2 ! 

N 


2^ 


■I.J? ; 


•}j 


; 


s.n 


/. 


..'-crotse »n • financial resources 


to 


16.; 


• 20 


3.4^! 


13 


5.4 j 


20 


3.4 




8.4 




7.S 


i 40 


3-4 • 
i 


' 0 


3.0 T 


?3 


IS. 3 | 


3.6: 


S. 




■ 2 


0.3 


1 

| 1 


0.4 | 


0 


0.0 1 


0 


0.0 


i 0 


0.0 


t 

I *1 


CO 


i o 


0.0 j 


7 £ 




■H2 


*7.H 





• 'jtetory zero *ere r.on-responses 
• * *ere coTOutcd without/ zero 



/ 



It should be noted that there were several respondents wuo did not rank 
any of the items for any category. These non-responses make it difficult to 
interpret the overall meaning of ^Ji© rank data. However, those responses that 
were obtained provide, some indication of where teacher education leaders place 
their confidence for improving the quality of their graduates. 



STATUS OF CHANGE 



The respondents were asked to* indicate the status of change (i.e., no 
change! planning for change, or decent changes) for each of the items under 
the three categories. It was thought that 'there may be , major differences for 
elementary and secondary teacher education programs. However, the responses 
were quite similar for these two levels suggesting that changes occur across 
both program areas in a generic fashion rather than separately by program. 
This observation is highly speculative and the obtains data, do not 
specifically address this hypothesis. . At any rat/a, the difference between 
elementary and secondary categories ^i-e, quite small and suggest no meaningful . 
reason* for comparative analysis. ThusT^no differentiation between 
elemenatary and secondary data were made when discussing summary data for 
ft ems. < 

The summary data presented* in Table 15 suggest that change is occurring 
to increase the quality of the student in teacher education both at entry into 
and ; exit from teacher education programs. Over 60 J of the respondents have 
indicated change or planning for change in "test of basic skills at entry" and 
"change in exit standards ., n Few institutions-reported J'affactive or 
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attitudinal measures at entry" as an area where change had occurred or was 
being planned. These findings are consistent with the ranking of the items. 

. . • Table 15 



STATUS OF CHANGE FOR ITEMS UNDER "QUALITY OF STUDENT 11 

, 'Status of Change 





i 




Elementary 




» 








Secondary , 




■o; 

ITEM • \ 

Test of-bjsic skills as entry requirement 


NO 
Chanqe 


• Planning 
Chanqe • 


RecenlTy 
Changed 


NO 

Chanqe 




planning 
Chanoe 


decent ly 
Chanced 


"f 
17 




7T 


— t 


9T 


z 

3S7T 




W. 


3" 


t 

5? 




£a 3673 


Increase in CPA as entry requirement 


135 


56.5 


36 


15.1 


68 


23.5 


135 


56. 


5 


36 


15.1 


68 28.5 


Affective or attitudinal measures as entry 


198 


82.8 


26 


10.9 


15 


G . 3 


201 


84. 


1 


?3 


9.6 


15 6.3 X 


re'jui rement 


























Change in exit standards in teacher pducation 


83 


14-. 7 


"80 


33.5, 


76 


31.8 


86 


16. 


.0 * 


79 




75 31.4 


orogram • - ■ 










c 
















Cther 


21 } 


38.3 




5.9 


14 


5.9 


:i4 ft 


?9 


.5 


a" 


5.4 


1? 5.0 



The two items under Quality of Program mo£t\often given *as having 
recently changed to improve teacher education were "teacher education course 
content" and "teacher education program evaluation." the items of "teacher 
education program reorganization 1 and "pre-student teaching field experience" 
also were areas where change had occurred or was anticipated. Table 16 
contains the- sumniary data for items under Quality of Program. While student 
teaching was ranked high as an item of importance to quality, slightly more 
than 30% or the respondents reported planning for change or recent change iri 
this area. Items having the least amount of change activity were internship 
and .induction programs for graduates. Since these are relatively new concepts 
to teacher education*, the lack of reported change is understandable. Overall, 
the reported change in program items -is consistent with the value placed on 
these items via tb° ^ranking data. N < 
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Table 16 



STATUS OF CHANGE FOR ITEMS UNDER "QUALITY OF PROGRAM" 





' 1 












Status of__Ch_ a! ^L e i 






















Elementary 










SecojTd arv 
Planning 










No . 




Planning 


Recentf 


) 


t v Kecent 




ITEM . ; ; 
Teacher education coursjb content 


Chanae 




Chanae 


Chanqe 


Change 


Chanqe 


Chanjie__ 


1 . 


~7l 


i 

32. 


6 


f 

■ 83 




f 

78 


t 


f 

77 


I 

jr.? 


r 

80 


337*5 


T 

82 


i» ■ 
34.3" 


2. 


Teacher education program reorgani zation 


107 


44. 


8 


69 


28.9 


63, 


.26.4 


103 


43.1 


o 68 


28.5 


68 


29.5 


3. 


Pre-student teaching field experience 


118 


49. 


4 


47 


19.7 


74 


31 .0 


114 


47.7 


52 


21 .8V 


73 


10.5 


4. 


Student Teaching supervision 


166 


69. 


5 


38 


15.9 


35 


14.6 


164 ' 


.68.6 


41 


17.2 " 




*.4.2 


5. 


Increased number of hours for teacher ed. 


157 


65. 


7 


39 


16.3 


43 


18.0 


146 


61.1 




18.8 


a ° 


20.1 


6. 


Graduate teacher education programs 


140 


58. 


6 


56 


23.4 


43 


18.0 


*147 


61.5 


47 


1^.7 


■'.5 


18.8 


7. 


Iriservice teacher education programs 


155 


64. 


.9 


46 


19.2 


38 


15.9 


157 


65.7 


44 


18.4 ' 


3d 


i5.9 


8. 


( Internship or fifth year proqram 


199 


83 


.3 


30 


12.6 


10 


4.2 


197 


82.4 


- 29 


12.1 


13 


5.4 


. 9. 


Induction program for new teachers 


^ 204 


95 


.4. 


23, 


9.6 


12 


5.0 


204 


8S-.4 


22 


9.2 


; 3 


5.4 


10. 


Teacher education proqram evaluation - 


85 


35 


.6 


69 


28.9 


85 


35.6 ' 


85 


35.6 


70 


29.3 


"84 


35.1 




Faculty 


173 


72 


.4 


38 


15.9 


lb 


11.7 


174 


7?. 3 
* 


42 


' 17..6 


23 


9.6 


12. 


Other 


233 


97 


.5 


3 


'l.3 


3 


1 .3 


232 


97.1 




. 1.3 




) .7 



85 



97 



There appeared to be considerable change or anticipated change reported 
in three of the seven 'areas under Suptfortc of Program; More than 5056 'of the 
responding institutions indicated change or planning for change in, 8 
"faculty/staff development' activities , n "coordination/collaboration with other 
academic disciplines , rl and Jl coordination/collaboration with fieljd based 
educators'* 11 "Conduct of research Jin teacher education" and "administrative', 
reorganization" were items for which nearly 40? of the respondents reported 
planning or change, a somewhat Surprising finding given their low ranking. 
"Administrator/ faculty relations" and "increase in financial resources" were 
the least often reported items where change was occurring. Table 17 contains 
summary data for status of change forM^ems under Support of Program. 



- * Table 17 

- v STATUS OF 'CHANGE FOR ITEMS UNDER "SUPPORT OF PROGRAM" 

0 

Status of Change * -p 











Elementary 










Secondary - 


— — 






ITEM ... * 
Faculty/staff development activities 


No 
Chanae 


Planning 
Chanae 


Recently 
Chanoed 


No . 
Change 


Planning 
Change 


Recently 
Chanqed 


1 . 


f 




r % 

% 7? ITT 

s r 


f 


% 


" f 


t 

4TT 


f 

IS 


% 

3T76 


f 

62 


% 

25.9 


2. 


Administrator/faculty relations 


170 


71.1 




18.0 


26 


10.9 


172 


72.0 


44 


18.4 


23 


9.6 


3. 


Coordination/col 1 aboratlon^wi th other 
academic disciplines 


111 


46.4 


72 


30.1 


, 56 


23.4 


112 


46.9 


68 " 


28.5/ 


59 


24.7 


4. 


Coordination/collaboration >nth fierti - 
based educators • \ 


109 


•45. £ 


70 


29.3 


60 


25.1 


108 


4*. 2 


73 


30.5 


58 


24.3 


5. 


Conduct of research in teacher education 


*53 


64.0 


49 


20.5 


37 


15.5 


156 


65.3 


49 


20.5 


34 


14.2 


6. 


Administrative reorganization affectinq 
teacher education 


U7 


61.5- 


40 


16.7 


.52 


21 .8 


148 


61 .9 


'41 


17.2 


>50 


20.9 


7. 


. * 

fn^rease in financial resources-. 


1^ 


79.1 


31 


13.0 


, 19 


V.9 , 


189 


79.1 


32 


13.4 


13 


7.5 


8. 


Other * 


236 


98.7 


I 


0.4 




0.8 


236 


9£.7 


0 


0 


3 


1.3 



PERCEPTIONS OF TEACHER CERTIFICATION 

A large "percentage oi % the respondent (82.8?) reported changes in teacher 
^certification dn their state within the last* five years. wThe majority of the 
respondents (68.6%) reporting changes in teacher certification felt they would s 
positively affect the quality of the. teacher education graduate. The majority 
of these, respondents (72.8$) also Sported that the certification changes have 
resulted in positive changes in teacher education ^programs (68.2?). Table 18 
contains summary data for perceptions of teacher certification. . 

j 



86 



98 
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Table 18 

Perceptions 6f the influence of changes in state certification issues 

RESPONSE * - 



EM. 



Have teao.er certification 
standards recently been 
changed in your state 
(within .the las* 5^years)?^ 



If yes» then do you feel these 
change's have increased or will 
increase tra quality cf the 
teacher ^education graduate? 



If yes» then have these changes 
in teacher <?erti f ication 
resulted in changes frvyour 
teacher- education programs? 



Yes 








Hi- 




f 


5278 




f 




15.5 


Yes \ 
Increase 


'Yes 
Decrease 




No 




f 
164 


n 

68.6 


f %, 
TT ' 1.7 


f 

30 




1176 


Yes 








No 




f 

T74 






f 
25 




% - 

10:5 


Yes 


i 






No 




f 

TS7 






f 

13 




% 





f 




A3 




0 


T77 










Nft 




f 






41 




1772 










NR 


> 


' f 










T5T7 




NR 










63' 







4. If yes to Hf3, then do you feel 
the changes made in your p '/gram 
were positive? 

Since changes, in, teacher certification standards appear to be a 
significant force^in changing teacher education programs, it was interesting 1 
to note the respondents* perception of the extent of influence selected groups 
have on teacher- certifi^ 

influential agency was the State Department of Education, as this agency 
usually has'the responsibility for teacher certification in 'most states* * It 
was also, interesting to note that legislators and' teacher education 
institutions were a distant second and third, .respectively,* and teacher 
organizations were fourth. These observations are reflected in Table 19» 

Table 19 



PERCEIVED INFLUENCE OF VARIOUS -GROUPS ON ,THE CHANGE IN 
CERTIFICATION STANDARDS / 

Great Influence 



Ratings 



No Infl uence 
1 



1 \ 



NR 



1. Teacher Education 

2. State Department of Education 

3. Teacher Organizations 

4. school Administrators 

5. Parent or Lay GroupsT 

6. School Boards * A 

\ 

7. Legislators w 
3. ^Iher Governmental Agencies 

\. Other 



JL 
13 

1 

1~9 
19 
48 
49 
Jl3 
49 
2 



5.4 
0.4 
7:9 
7.9 
20.1 
20.6 



32 
»2 
40 
57 
85 
84 



5.4 32 
20.5 53 
0.8 1 



13.4 
0.8 
16.7 
23.8 
35?6 
35.1 
13?4 
22.2 
0.4 



JL 
46 

23 

63 

78 

41 

37 

49 

38 

4 1 ' 



19.2^ i 

26.4 
32.6 
17.2 
15.5 
?0j5 
lY.9 
1.7 



58 
48 
44 
26 
12 
18 
52 
14 

A 

2 



24.3 
8)J 
^18.4' 
10.9 < 

7.5 
21.8 
5.9 
0.8* 



JL 
46 

12b 

29 

12 

7 

8 

50 
lb 
I i 



,19.2 
52.7 
12.1 

^.0 
<\9 
3.3 
20.9 
5.7 
5.4 



44 

" 39 
44 
47 
45 
4J 
43 
' 69 
217 



i_ 

18.4 

16.3 

18.4 

i 

19./ 
IB. 8 
18.0 
18.0 
28.8 

90 . r. 



3.47 
4.48 
3.12 
2.77 
2.19 
7 2. L 
18 

st 

-.18 



NR (Non-responses) were omitted in calculations of mean ratings. 
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, These findings suggest that other organizations and agencies may- 
influence teacher education programs and practices through their influence on 
the changes made in teacher certification standards. This conclusion is 
somewhat supported in repent studies of state mandated competency testing by 
Sandefur (1980, 1981, 1982). 

•In summary, the responses to this survey /indicate that there is a greats- 
deal of change pccurring in teacher education. The quality of the students - 
entering teacher . education is being considered through increased entry ' 
requirements. Changes are occurring within teacher education programs r<t 
particularly in instruction refatecf areas,* faculty development, collaborative 
activities 'with educational unit's outside teacher education, artd evaluation 
practices. All these activities* appear to be in response .to the demand'-for .. 
improved quality of new teachers, and partially a result frqm political 
demands by state educational agencies and legislators to strengthen state 
certification standards. 



COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS ACROSS SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES ' , ^ 

\ 

T6 further study the self-reported ' change 'data , analyses were made across 
three demographic variables: (a) estimated number of teacher education 
graduates, (b.) funding status (privatfe or public), and (c) status of state 
mandated teacher certification. Two statistical procedures were employed for f 
these analyses.. *Th N e data obtained from the ranking of changp items and the 
rating of influence groups were treated as continuous data. for which 
parametric statistical techniques were employed. The change status data (0 = 
no change, 1 = planning change* and 2 = recent change) were treated as 
categorical data and a non-parametric technique was used to analyse these data 
across groups formed from the demographic variables. Comparisons of the mean 
ranks of items for demographic groups will be presented first, ^ followed by the 
chi square cross 'tabular analysis of change category by demographic group, 
followed by the analysis of mean rating of influence groups. 

. Estimated Number of Teacher Education Graduates <( \ 

. * J 

Respondents were asked to* esti/mate the number, of teacher education 
graduates from their institutions for the 1981-82 school year. These 
Estimates were used to form five groups with the smallest group' being 0-50 
graduates and the largest group being 500-2,500 graduates. Table 20 gives the' 
group limits. Analysis of variance was used <■ to determine 'the probability that 
means were different across categories from the item rankings. K 

> v \ • 



■jQi) 
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Table 20 



COMPARISON OF ITEM RANKING BY ESTIMATED NUMBER OF 'TEACHER EDUCATION GRADUATES 



ITEM 

"QUALITY OF STUDENT" 



- 0-50 '51-130 



MEAN RANKING BY GRqUPS 
131-300 301-499 500-2500 * F 



i: 


°Test of basic skills * 


2.09 


1.93 


2.02 


2. 


00 


1.73 . 


0.37 


.826 


2. 


Increased GPA * 


2.56 


2.25 


2. #3 


2. 


94 


2.29 


1.68 


.154 


3. 


Attitude/Affective Measures 


2.73 




3.23 


3. 


61 . 


3.^3 


2.45, 


.040* 


' 4. 


v. 

Exi t Standards 


*2.26 


,2.46 


2.24 


2. 


30 , 


2.31 


. 0.28 


.889 / « 


"QUALITY OF PROGRAM" 


















]> 


Teacher* Ed. Course Content 


2.28 


• 2.46 


2.73 


<7 .3. 


05 


2.47 , 


* 0.96 


.426 


Z.' 


r 

Teacher Ed. Prog. Reorg. 


4.40 


•4.35 . 


\m '■ 


4. 


,20 


3.85 


0.26 


.900 ' ■ 


3. 


Pre-Student Teaching 


2.06 


2.00 


2>^- 


3. 


03 


2.37 


. 2.76 


.029* 


4. 


Student Teaching 


9 

4.46 


4.42 


5.16 

•4 


5. 


.'36 


5.2o\ 




.360 






















5. 


Increase Hours for T.E. 


5.55 


6.65 m 




5. 


,35 


6.J7 


1.22' 


.'301 V 


6. 


Graduate T.E. Prog. 


7.00 


6.93 • 


6.00 


6. 


,38 


7.00 


0.67 


.610 \ 


7. 


InsenMce T.E.^fjrog. 


6.96 


7.08 


6.97 


7. 


,21 


7.40 


J]. 08 


.985 - 


8. 


Internship or Sth^year^. 


' 7.82 


8.32 


7.80 


5. 


,33 v 


7,. 21" 


2.56 


".041* 


97 


Induction "of~N£w" Teachers 


6.77 , 


7.5'V 


7760 


7o25. 


7.66 


0.43 


.?86 


10. 


Teacher Ed. Prog. EvaJ. ^4.22 


5.09 


5.00 

t 


5. 


,10 \ 


3,80 


1.08 




n. 


Faculty , 


4.02 


3.42 


4.64 


4. 




5.31 


1.17 


.323 

* 


"SUPPORT OF PROGRAM'' 


















1. 


Faculty Development 


2.13 


2.32 


2.57 


2. 


,65 


2.68 


0.85 


.490 




Admin/Facul ty Rel . 


4.18 


4.10 ' 


4,97 


4 


.70 


4.93 


ll 70 


.151 


3, 


Coop. W other Oiscip. 


•■2.75 


3.30 ''" 


3^50 ■ 


3. 


.65 V. 


3.73 


'2.02 


.092 


4. 


Coop. 0 W Field Educ. 


2. §5 


' 2.97 


3.09 


2. 


,95 


3.26 


0^3 


.916 

n 


5. 


Research in T.E. 


5.08 


4.72 ' 


4.04 


3, 


.72 


3.80 " 


3:02 


.019* 


6. 


Administrative Reorg. 


4.97 


5.54 


4^81 


5. 


.37 


5.86 




.326 


. 7. 


Increase Financial Sup. 


4.02 


3.69 


3.42 


3, 


.47 


3.07 


- 0.66 


.618 " * " 



* j- 

, A • 

These analyses produced four F values significant at or beyond the .05 
level. "Attitude/affective measures" were perceived morfe important by 
institutions^ with 0-5G- graduates than by institutions with more graduates from 
teacher education programs. "Pre-student teaching" was perceived as sorrvwhat 
less important by institutions with a. Moderate number of graduates (301-^99)- 
than the other groups while this same group perceived "internship or 5th year 
programs" as" more important. "Research in teacher education" was valued more 
highly by the institutions w,ith more graduates* - 



89 



101^ 



The lack of difference in item rankings across the ..remaining 18 items- 
tends to support a position of consistency Lvalue of these items, across the 
groups: /-That is, size of graduating class, reflecting the size of the teacher 
education program, $oes not greatly alter the perceived value pf the items, -, 
undeK Quali-ty of Student Qudlitj>of Program or Suppor^-of Program. .• 

' % < . A , .- f, 7 ■ * . 

% lt should \again be stated^ ,tha£ the rankings obtain - ; from ins'titutions 
for items were nof'as consistehtly completed as were other da^a. Thus, the 
degree 1 to which these findings are,. valid in reflecting the ci .Terences between 
groups is questionable.* However, .based on the responses obtaiu-d, it appears 
that -private' institutions /fe^ue Jnore highly those, items that are program 
oriented and faculty/administration oriented, and public institutions value 

more' highly research. . 'A . . 

h v ^\ r v * 4 , 4 

More differences were observed between groups' when change status data 
! wene analyzed 'via chi "square. Table 21 contains the.chi square= values and 
probability levels/ Eight items were found .to Have difference distributions, 
'of -change* status a'cross the -five groups. For the two items .under Quality of 
Student } "test of hasic skills". and^» increase 'in GPA," there- appeared to be an 
increase* in reported change, or planning; for change/as t£e s^ze of -the 
graduating class increased, i.e~., the institutions -with a larger number of 
teacher education graduates ' appear ' tg> have more^ reported change- in entry J ^ 
requirements. ' , 0, 

Three of the items under Quality of Programs were, significant beyond -the, 
05 level. Inspection of the crosstabular -presentation of data suggests that 
a similar pattern' exists ^ri_^ms^re.r-student teaching field experience" and 
;" inservi.de" teachei^eWcation" as was' observed for. the Quality of .Student 
items, i".?., the greater the. -'number of graduates' the more reported change. 
..However, 'the item "graduat-e teacher education pWgram" did, not follow the • 
• pattern; Institutions with. 500-2,500 graduated were mote similar to ., 
institutions =with a smaller number of graduates .than to the moderate groups.- 
Thus, the change status for«Larger institutions is less than would be expected 
-for this item. No immediate explanation seems clear for this observation. 

• * . . * ,'«. ' t •- " . 

• Three of the seven items under Support 'of Program were significant beyond, 
the .05 level. They were- "faculty/staff development," "research in teacher 

education, 1 "' and "administrative reorganization." In all • cases-the-same 

consistent pattern was evident; the larger the number of graduates the more 
change reported. •„ •' 

Chi square analysis of items regarding teacher certification and impact 
Vof teacher certification did. not. produce significant differences across 
groups . NeiSth^r dicl 'the analysis of variance procedure produce significant 

differences across/groups for mean rating of items regarding influence of 

"groups on teacher certification,,. 

i '• • ' ' . ' • " 

In summary, there were some differences as to the value of items as a they 
influence quality of teacher education graduates. However, with the exception 
of the "research in teacher education" item jfr the 'value of the item reported by 
groups was not consistent with- the change status reported across groups. For 




more change is occurring in programs 
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Table 21 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN STATUS OF ITEMS 
AND ESTIMATED NUMBER OF TEACHER EDUCATION GRADUATES 







Elementary 


Secondary 


ITEMS 




_*i - 


P 


_*£ 


P 


"QUALITY OF STUDENT" 










1. 


Test of basic skills 


22.67 


.012* 


22*65 


.012* 

k 


2. 


Increase In GPA 


18.32 % 


. 049* 


18.60 


;045* 


3. 


Affecti.Ve or Attitudinal .measures 


7.54 


.673 


' - 8.3S 


.5938 ^ 


4. 


Changs in exit standards 

• * 


13.81 


. 181 




..120 


"QUALITY 
1. 


OF PROGRAM" 


- 








leacher education course content 


12.22. 


.270, 


8.68 


.562 


* P.^^Teacher education program reorganization' J 


17. 2^ 


,t.Q70 ■' 


14.71 
t- 


. 142 


' * 3 * 


Pre-student teachinq field experience * 


23.58 
i 


.008* 


*8.79 


.043* 

i 


: * 4. 


Student teaching supervision 


6. 77 


.746 


6.79 


. 74*4 




Increased hjours for teacher education 


16 73 

} 

18. 73 


.080 


16.56 


.084 ' 


v . 6.' 


Graduate teacher education progi^m 


.043* 


19.90 


.030* 


7. 


Inservice teacher education program 


22.11 


tO 14* 


23.50 


.009* 


a. 


Internship or 5th year program- 


1 1 nr. 




10. 26 




9. 


Induction program for new teachers 


9. 68 


. 468 


10.68 


382 




Teacher education program evaluation 


13.02 


.222 


12,87 


'231 " 

J 


11.. 


Faculty 


16.88 


.076 


17.30 

i 


.067 


' "SUPPORT 


OF PROGRAM" v 










1. 


racuVty/staff development 


"19.17 


.038* 

y 


18.25 


.050* 


2. 


Admin istra tor/ faojl ty relatl ons 


18.18 


" .051 


17.06 


.072 


3. 


Coordination with academic disc. 


11.69 


.306 


11.36 


V .330 


4? 


Coordination with field based ed. 


18.22 


.051 


13.32 


' - 205 \- 


' 5. 


Conduct of research in Teacher Ed. 


21.08 ' 


.020* 


25.37 


.004* ■ 


6. 


*Adm1n*t* .ra live reorganisation 


42.26 . 


.000* 


~* 38.69 


.000* 


7. 


Increase in financial resources 


8.10 
* 


.618 


3.23 


.606'-- 

■ — — i 



1. n -239 

* * significant at or beyond .05 level 



Over&Il, the larger . the graduating class the more reported change In 
Quality*- of Student,- Quality of Pr9gram and Suppbrt of Program items. Caution 
should ^Be exercised, in interpreting these findings. The issue of quality of 
the teacher education program and/or quality of graduates from these programs 
was riot measured and may not be inferred •"' Only the status of item change was- 



requested to" determine the relationship of size of graduating class to amount 
of change occurring or planned. . In this ^regard, relationship appears 
clear. ■ 



Funding Status (Private or Public) ■ 1 9 

' t- • . . 

The funding status of public* private was included in the questionnaire 
to*allow these $mb-groups to be compared. It should be noted that there was a 
.strong relationship between funding status and size of graduating class. This 
relationship is readily observed from Table 22. ^ While there were some. similar 
findings for size of . graduating class and funding status, there were also 
differences. Thus, funding status will be dealt with as an independent 
variable'. * 

The mean difference for .items was tested between private institutions and 
public institutions using the t-test for independent groups. Seven of the -22 
items had mean differences significant beyond the .05 le^el. , As wa? the case 
'with size of graduating class, "attitude or affective measures" was\ perceived 
differently, and private institutions ranked this item higher (moreW 
important). Three items under Quality of Program were significant: \ 
Pre-student teaching, student teaching, 'and faculty, i AIL three items were 
perceived as relatively more important by' the private institutions. \The 
Support of Program items having significantly different mean item rankings 
were "administrator/ faculty relations," "coordinating with other disciplines," 
and "research in teacher education." Again the first two items were yanked 
higher and thus perceived as more important by public institutions. "Research 
in teacher education" also was ranked higher the public institutions. 
These rankings are summarized in Table 23^. 0 ,' 

. ■ / / 
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Tabl* 22 ■ 

CROSSTABULAR PRESENTATION OF PRIVATE VS. PUBLIC 
SOPPORT MD"NUMBER OF TEACHER EDUCATION GRADUATES 

O 

JUMPER OF TEACHER EDUCTION .GRAfiUATES * 



run ding 

STATUS 1 ■ 


0- 

f 


•50 

,% 


,-51.; 


130 

■ % 


131 
f 


-300 
" il 


301 
* 

f_ 


-499 
4 % 


500- 
I 


-250(£ 
% m * 


NR 

I I 


Pri va te 


, o 57 


'52.3 


39 


35.8 


11 


10.1 


n 


V. 

i 


1 


0.9 


0 0 


Ptibl ic 


7 


5.? 


21 


17.1 


48^ 


39.0 


23 


13.7 


22 


17.9 


2 1.6 



& 

1. Private n = 109, Public n » 123, Missing n = 7 \ 

** > .' 
2 x 2 = 108.55/P = '.000 

• " , V 104 

/ 92 . 
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Table 23 • 

COMPARISON OF RANKING OF ITEMS FOR PRIVATE VS. PUBLIC. STATUS 



% 










• " *• 


ITEM 




PRIVATE 


PUBLIC 


t . 


• ■ ♦ f 


"QUALITY OF STUDENT" 










1. 


Test of Basic'Skllls 


2.09 


1.94 


0.90 


.370. 


2. 


Increase GPA 


-2.51 


2.48 


0.17 v 


.862 


3. 


Attitude or Affective Mess. ^ 


2'..90 


''3.-30^ o 


2.32 ' 


.022* 


4. 


Exit Standards 


2.34 f . 


2.30 


0.27 


.785 . ' 


"QUALITY OF PROGRAM" 




- 






1. 


Teacher Ed Course Content 


2.30 " 


2.76 . 


1.87 


.064 


2. 


Teacher Ed Prog.'Reorg. 


a. 17 


4.14 


0.O7 


.947 


3. 


Pre-Student Teaching 


3.21 ( . 


4.47 


3.51 


.001* 


4'". 


Student Teaching 


'4.34 


5.12 


2.06 1 


.£41* 


5. 


Increased Hours for T.E. 


6.03 ' / 

/ 


. 6.32 

l 


0.59 


' ."556 

i 


6. 


Graduate T.E. Program 


/ 

6.90 / 


^6.37 


1. 14 


.258 


7. 


vJnservice T.E. Program 


7.31 / 


6.88 


0.89 


.375 


8. . 


Internship or 5th year 


• 7.92. 


.7.40 


0.96 


.3?8' 


9. 


Induction for new Teachers 


7.24 , 


7.46 


0.43 


666 

V 


10. 


T.E. Prog. Eval. ^ • 


'4.50 


4.86 


0.8> 


.422 


11. 


Faculty ■ . 
RT OF PROGRAM" 


3.52 


4.78 


2.23 


.027* 


""SUPPO 










1? 


Faculty Development 


2.20 * 
V 

4.09' 


2.56 


1.58 


* .117 


2. 


Admin/faculty. Rel. 


4.78 


s 2,30 


.023* 


3. 


Coop. W other dlscip. 


2.94 


3.52' 


! 2.34 ■ 


.021* 


4. 


Coop. W, Field Educators 


2.9! 


3.07 


.065 


.518 


5. 


Research in Teacher Ed. 


4.96 


4.02 


, 3.1> 


.002* * 


6. 


Administrative Reorg. t » 


5.21 


5.21 " 


, 0.01 


.989 


7. 


Increase in Finances 


3.93 


3.37 


1.56 


.121 



... ' • ' / 

The analysis of charifee status comparing private and public*insti€utions 

produced significant chi square Values for 10 of the 22 £tems % Ta61e 2H 
contains these data. , . N 

j . . * \ 
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' . Table 24 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN STATUS OF ITEMS AND PRIVATE VS. PUBLIC STATUS 



ITEMS 

"QUALITY 
» 

1. 
2. 
3. 

4. - 

"QUALITY 
1. 
2.' 
3. 



' 6. 
7. 
8. 
9. . 
10. 

n. 

"SUPPORT 
1. 
2. 

* • 3. 
4. 

6. 
7. 



OF STUDENT" 

Test of basic skills 

Increase \n GP* 

Affective or Attitudinal measures " 
Change in exit standards y# 

\ *' 

OF PROGRAM" , 

Teacher education course content 
Teacher education -prog ram reorganization 
Pre-student teaching field experience . 
Student teaching supervision" 
Increased hours for teacher education 
Graduate teacher education program 
lnservice teacher education program 
Internship or 5th year program 

e 

Induction program for new teachers v 

s 

Teacher education program' evaluation 
Faculty 

OF PROGRAM" . * 

•Faculty/staff development 
Administra tor/fa cult> relations 
Coordination *1th academic disc* 

^Coordination with field based eel . 

. Conduct of research in Teacher Ed. 
Administrative reorganization 
Increase in financial resources . 



1. n = 23? 

* —significant at .or beyond .05 level 



5,37 
6,77 
V.73 
7.62 



..OSS 
.033* 
.093 
.022* 



Secondary 
x2 P 



8.39 
10.76 
4.47 

5.51 



.015* 
,004* 
.106 
.C63 



15 


.075\ 


3.66 - 


159 


^6.75 


.034* 


X- 6;oi , 


.049* 


1 .40 


.494 


\1.25 ' • 

\ , • .* 


.533 


- 2.25 


.324 


0^ ' 
0.10 \^ 
1-36 v 


.643 


o:59 


6 .744 , 


.946° 


Q.32 ' 


! .848 


v504 


• 12.78 


\ .001* 


, 15.23 


.005* 


4.37 


.112' 


4.03 


.133^ 


11.16 


.003* 


10.95 
■ ^ « 


.044* 


B 2.50 


.286 


3.17 


.204 


1.26 


' .531 


.65 


.720 



10. 


13 


.006* 


9,64, 
5.6^. 


.008* 


4 


31 




.059 


t 

. 1 


86 


~.393 


3.-12 


.209 


'6 


12 


.046*' " 


7.00 


.031* 


1 

11 


64 


■ .003* 


13.03 


.005* 


i 

12 


63 


..001* 


10>63 / 


.004* 


1 

f 2 


29 


■ -H 7 


■ 3.36 


.185 



. " Three, of the four Quality of Student items produced* signigicarit ohi 
square values; "Test of basic skills" was -significant for the' secondary . 
program only and suggests that more changes/ have occurred at, public . 
institutions than at" private, but planning for cfeahg6 was equally evident. 
/•'Increased 'GPA at entry" was .significant -for both elementary and secondary 
programs arid indicated that more puoiic than private institutions were 
planning for change and had changed on this item. For the item ?exit k 
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standards," only the elementary programs data were significantly different and 
the crosstabulation of data suggested planning for change was more frequently 
indicated by public institutions. " ^ 

* £ 

Three items under "'Quality of Programs had significant chi square values. 
Again, public institutions indicated more planned change and recent change for 
"teacher education program VeorgaHization" and "inservice teacher education 
•program." The item "induction program' for -new teachers" obtained responses 
which suggested that recent changes, while quite small, were about equal for 
public and private institutions* However, public, institutions indicated 
planning more change in this area. 

The differences between private and public institutions, were quite 
evident for Support of Program items" with, f otir o£ the seven items having a 
significant $hi square value v The crosstabulation of variables was consistent 
for these four items with public institutions reporting more. change occurring 
in the planning change and recent change categories. These items were 
"faculty/staff development, "coordination with field based educators," 
"research in teacher education," and "administrative reorganization;" 

The , comparison of private and public institutions did; not produce 
significant chi square values for Items relating^to change in teacher 
certification. One significant t-value was obtained when, the comparisons of 
/private and public responses were made for influence group, data. Both public 
and private institutions viewed parent groups as only slightly influential on 
the teacher certification process, but public institutions judged the amount* 
of influence to be marginally stronger (mean rating^ of private = 2.01, mean 

rating of public = £.31, t = 2.08, p .039). 

i » * 

. x • 

. \ In summarizing the analyses private and public status, it is again 
important to emphasize that these .analyses do not, Reflect the degree of 
quality of existing prograrqa the program graduate/" TheSe^ahalyses ^ere made 
to determine if probable differences existed betw,e6n public and private 
% institutions with regard to: (aj perception of item value as indicated by 
ranking the items; (b) change status of the i.tems; and (e)„ perceptions' of 
state teacher certification ^change and Influence ^groups. * '. • V 

- \ \ I * * A 

It agaipNappears that the group dif f erences ■ an mean ranking ol the items 
were not consistent with reported J practice , except for the item on research. 
The private institutions tended, to rank statistically significantly different 
items higher, and v more important. I Public institutions reported more 
alterations occurring in the categories of planning change and recent change. 



STATE MANDATED TEACHER ^COMPETENCY TESTING "FOR CERTIFICATION STATUS 

- " \- * ' 

In his study, Sandefur (1982) classified states by mandated ^teacher 
competency assessment of, teachers. He grouped states into three categories: 1 
states with' mandated competency assessment programs, states planning 
competency assessment programs and stiates inactive in^this area. Furthermore 
he indicated whether these mandates were in atimissiops, teacher certification 
or both. Sandefur 1 s state classification study was relevant to this task * 
force survey -because the surve^ sampled and analyzed institutions by state. 



Using Sandefur'.s classification data, it was possible to place institutions 
into two groups. By grouping states by geographic location, recent mandated 
changes in teacher "competency assessment for certification could be used as an 4 . 
independent -variable. Table 10 (located in Chapter 3) shows those states with a 
"*" were classified by Sandefur as having state mandated teacher competency 
assessment for teacher certification programs.- , ■ ' • 

The question was addressed of whether responses to questionnaire items 
differed for .institutions 1 in states mandating competency assessment for. ^ 
certification programs and institutions in states without such .'requirements. t 
While states were not selected in regard to teacher .certification mandates, 
eight states coincidentally had mandated competency assessment for teacher 
certification arid eight stated did not. 

.Table 25 presents othe mean ranking of items. "Tests of basic skills" was 
viewed as more important by the with-mandate group.' ! ?P re-student teaching 
field experience" and "increased hours for teacher education" differed between 
groups. The. pre-student teaching item, was ranged higher by the 
without-mandate group, ahd the increased hpurs item was considered. more 
important by the with-mandate group. » , 

Support of program items also "differentiated thfe two .groups: The 
without-mandate group perceived "coordination withheld based Educators" as 
most important, while the with-mandate group ranked ("increase in financial 
resources" as most important, -tf«ain the responses to r these items were ^ 
somewhat inconsistent because missing data and non-responses to items were 
prevalent. However, trie- obtained data seem to point, out that institution 
under state mandate perceive a. more 'urgent need for increased number of hours, 
and increased funding for teacher education. ; 

Chi square analyses produced both expected and unexpected .findings . 
Three of the Quality of-Student items had significant chi square values. As J 
expected, the with-mandate group generally indicated more chan'ge and planning 
for change, -except for .planning' a CPA increase at entry ^ The without group j 
reflected'a slightly .higher percentage of institutions planning f or GPA 
increase. v / 

Analyses of the Quality of Program 1 itdms produced some unexpected .- ^ 
findings". Four "of^he iteias had" chr-square" values significant -beyond the .05 
level,, but only one item had .significant. chi square values for both'elementary 
and secondary. "Teacher educatibp program' reorganization" was significant £or 
the elementary progranKonly and the without-mandate group had a higher 
percentage of responses\in the change occurred 'category . The* planning for ^ 
change slightly f avore'd \ the mandate group.. e * .j° 
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■ » - Table 25 

COMPARISON OF ITEM RANKS FOR INSTITUTIONS WITH STATE MANDATED 
COMPETENCY ASSESSMENT FOR CERTIFICATION AND INSTITUTIONS WITHOUT- 
STATE MANDATED COMPETENCY ASSESSMENT FOR CERTIFICATION 



ITEM? 

"QUALITY OF STUDENT" 



MEAN WITHOUT 
MANDATE 



MEAN WITH 
MANDATE 



1. 


Test of basic skills at entry 


2.20 ' 


i.Q6 


2. IS 


.on* 


2. 


P Increase in GPA at entry 


2.46 


2.52 


0.34 ' 


.73] 


3. 


^Affective or attitudinal measures 


3.10 


.3.16 


0.33 


. 74 V 


4. 


•r ■ 

Change in exit standards 


2.33 


2.32 


u.io Q " 


.919 


"QUALITY OF PROGRAM" 






0 




1. 


Teacher education' course content 


2.50 


2.58 


' 0.34 


.732 


2. 


Teacher education program reorganization 


3.71 


4.55 


1.94 


0.054 


3. 


Pre-student teaching field experience , 


3.26 


-4.35 


3.02 


.003* 


4. 


Student teaching supervision 




5.03 


1.57 ' 


.119 


. '"5.' 


Increased hours for teacher education 


6&6 


5.67 * 


2.71 


.007* 


K. 


'Graduate teacher education program 


7.30 


,6.26 


1.96 


.052 


1. 


Inservice teacher education program 


6.90 


7.17 


0.57 . 


.e>6? 


i 

8. 


Internship or 5th year pVogram 


8.12 


7.31 - - 


1.51 


.135 


7 9. 


Induction program for new, teachers 


7.-27 


7.44 


0.33 


.739':.. 


10. 


Teacher education program evaluation m 


4.44 


4.78 


- 0 . 76 


.446 


11. 


\ C? 
Faculty k ■ _ \ 


4.39 


,4.11 


0.50 


✓#lff 


"SUPPORT OF PROGRAM" \ 




4" 






I. 


\ Faculty/staff development \ 


2.45 


. 2.36 


0.41 


.686 


2. 


Administrator/faculty relations 


4.53 


4.49 


0.15 


.884 


3 - 


' \ . 
Coordination with, academic djsc-iplines 


3.05 ' 


3.47 


1.73 


.085 


4. 


* Coordination with field based educators 


2.67 


3.23 


2.34 


.020* 


5. 


.Conduct of research in Teacher Education 


4.40^ ' 


4.44 


OA? 


.90? 


6. 


Administrative reorganization 


4.86 


5.39 


1.56 


.121' 


7. 


Increase in financial resources 


4.19- 


3,22 


2.76 


.006* 



* mean difference significant beyond .05 level 




The same pattelmheld for the item "Student* teaching supervision*" For 
both elementary and secbndary programs, more change had actually occurred for 
the without-mandate group, yet^the with-mandate group had - the higher 
percentage of responses in the planning for change Gregory. 
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The items "increased hours for teacher education" and "teacher education 
program evaluation" had significant chi square values only for the secondary 
programs. In the change occurred category, percentages were similar for the 
two groups, but the with-mandate group again had a higher percentage of 
responses. 

Finally, under Support of Program, the,, two items "coordination with 
academic disciplines" and "increase in financial support" had significant chi 
square values across elementary and secondary programs. The pattern of more 
planning by the with-mandate group and slightly more reported change by the 
without mandate group was evident for the "coordination with academic 
disciplines" item. The "increase in financial support" item had a somewhat 
different Rattern with the planning being slightly favored by/ the with-mandate 
group. The change occurred category was quite different for/ the two groups. 
About 1U% of the without-mandate group reported recent increases in financial 
support, but dniy about 3% of the with-mandate group reported increases in 
this area. . 

Vne. groups were surprisingly similar in their responses to the teacher 
certification items, and no significant . chi square values were obtained. One 
significant t value was obtained for influence on certification' items., The 
with-mandate grpup perceived a greater legislator influence on teacher 
certification than did the^ without-mandate group (with-mandate group mean 
rating = 3.'79, witjiout-mandate group mean =3.05, t = 4.36, p =.000). 

Responses to the Quality of Student items were generally as expected with 
the with-mandate group reporting more planning for change and actual 
qccurrance of change. It appears that the mandated changes in state c 
certification have had an influence on the entry and exit criteria for teacher 
1 education programs. However, the pattern of response that emerged for the 
items under Quality of Program and Support of Program was, unexpected. ^ The^ \ 
general pattern tlkat suggested that in states where competency assessment for 
teacher certification was mandated, institutions were more engaged In planning 
for change. For institutions where no state mandate for competency assessment 
was in effect, ^a higher percentage of reported change was found.. 

This difference-in reported change is difficult to explain. However, the 
difference in planning may be due to recent changes in state mandates. In 
mo3t of the states where mandated change in teacher certification has 
occurred," a timetable has been established. Most of the states are now in the 
transition phase (i.e., mandates will not be in effect until 1984 or later), 
and this partially explains the large amount of planning occurring at these^ 
institutions, 

: The item /on "increase in financial resources" was" particularly 
•interesting. /The with-mandate group ranked this item much higher (more 
important). /The chi square analyses indicated that only about 3% of the 
with-manciate' institutions had recently received increases in financial' 
resources, while nearly of the without group had recently received such 
increases. Most of the states in the with-mandate group were from the 
southeast and southwest whereas the institutions^ in the without-mandate group 
were from the Northeast, Midwest and Northwest. A "lucrative area. for further 
investigation may be the study of funding patterns of states in these sections 
of the country. Such a study could include an examination of the relationship 
* of funding to quality issues. 
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